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The present week has been fruitful in documents, re- 
lative to our affairs with France—which seem to be as- 
suming a very serious aspect. First—We had the spe- 
cial message of the president; 2d—The numerous docu- 
ments appended; Sd—Mr. Livingston’s long letter, 
which ‘‘by some oversight was omitted”? before; 4th— 
The answer to Mr. Clay’s call in the senate, and, ata 
late period in the week, 5th—a translation of the ‘‘un- 
official” note of the duke de Broglie, of which a copy | 
was sent to the secretary of state: all which are insert- 
ed, and whatever else that refers to the subject, that 
has transpired—sweeping away nearly all the other ar- 
ticles that we had prepared, but affording a full and en- 
tire view of the present state of our concerns with 
France. 

We have not yet been able, either for ‘‘love or mo- 
ney,” to obtain the extra aid required to issue supple- 
mentary pages, as Cesired by us—and as necessary to 
keep pace with public events. 





The dowager marchioness of Salisbury was burnt to 
death, in the latter part of November, at Laitfield house, 
the seat of the marquis. The mansion was destroyed, 
and the remains of the marchioness buried in the ruins. 
It is supposed that she was reading a paper, which took 
fire from the lamp, and communicated to her dress. 
One of the papers says that she had with her all her dia- 
monds, of immense value, and a pearl necklace, given 
by Edward ILL. to the eelebrated countess of Salisbury, 
of whom he was enamoured. She was a very aged 
lady—more than 80 years old. 

The legislature of Pennsylvania have elected Joseph 
Lawrence, of Washington county, (formerly a much dis- 
tinguished member of congress), state treasurer. Seven 
ballots were taken. On the 7th, the votes were, for Mr. 
Lawrence 72, and 42 for various other persons. In the 
house of representatives on the same day, the resolution 
directing an attachment to issue to compel the attendance 
of gov. Wolfe and Mr. Weilson and others, before the 
investigaling committee, (on free masonry), passed, after 
a warm debate,by a vote of 59 to 26. 

In estimating steam power, the force of one horse is 
considered to be equivalent to the clevation of a weight 
of 33,000 lbs. at one foot per minute, but the animal force 
of a horse does not in reality excced 22,000 Ibs. at the 
same ratio. Considering the relaysand repose necessary 
in horse power, a steamboat estimated at 60 horse power, 
is in fact equal to the labor of 270 horses every 24 hours. 

The price of the stock of the bank of the United States 
is $116 per share. The late dividend was three and an 
half per cent. 

The United States bank has advertised for sale, its 
office in New York, on the 13th of February. Ttisa 
fine marble edifice, and well fitted for the post office. 

Mr. Beardsley, at present a member of congress, has 
been “regularly” appointed attorney general of the state 
of New York. 


About two millions and a half pairs boots and shoes, 








&e. were made in the town of Lynn, in the year just 
ended. 


The Philadelphia papers complain of the failure in 
the receipt of the mail between that city and New York, 
and remark that no mail from the eastward had been re- 
ceived since Saturday, last week. 

The Inquirer observes, “our merchants and men of 
business are justly incensed at this condition of things. 





We had much better be without a mail altogether than 
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be deceived and disappointed. The roads we know are 
bad, and some allowances should be made; but, we must 
also remind our readers that, despite the snow storm, 
little or no delay has been experienced on the rail road, 
which could as heretofore, have been at the service of 


} the postmaster, ”” 


The ‘‘better currency.”? Vhe Natchez Daily Courier 
says—‘‘by the last mail we received from a gentleman at 


Cleaveland, Ohio, a note on the bank of Cleaveland, in 


payment for the subseription to the Courier and Journal. 
This note, as well as all other foreign bank notes, is ai 5 
or 10 per cent. discount here, while one of ‘Nick Biddle 
rags’ will produce gold, or silver, for the full amount, 
and not unfrequently a premium of from one to three 
per cent.” 

A new census of the state of Hlinois has recently been 
taken, the details of which have not yet been received, 
but the aggregate population is found to be about 275,000 
or a gain of 117,425, nearly 75 per cent. in five years! 
This flourishing state has entirely grown up within 35 
years, the population in 1800, being only 215. 

APPOINTMENTS BY THE PRESIDENT. 
By and with the advice and consent of the senate. 
John 8S. Horner, to be secretary of the territory of Michigan. 


William Marvin, to be attorney for the southern district of 
Florida. 


Jolin Mills, to be attorney for the district of Massachusetts. 


James 5S. Green, to be attorney for the district of New 
Jersey. 


Peter Desnoyers, to be marshal for the distriet of Michigan. 

Norris Wilcox, to be marshal tor the diatrict of Connecticut. 

James Points, to be marshal for the western district of 
Virginia. { Globe. 

A letter from Lisbon of the 29th November, published 
in a London paper, says: 

“Yesterday morning an American frigate came up the 
river, after performing quarantine, and was received 
with a salute by a Portuguese frigate yust returned from 
the Mediterranean. In the course of the day Jonathan 
received a welcome from the guns of the British ad- 
miral’s ship.” 


- 


Speaking of the late gen. North, a revolutionary soldier 
who lately died at New York—the last of the ‘*cocked 
hats,” the Schenectady Democrat says— 

He has gone, to sleep with the companions of his early 
years; and those who knew and loved him, feel well as- 
sured that he is now realizing the bright vision of his 
own beautiful **lullaby °— 

When the weary march is ended, 
And halt! is order’d from on high, 
Angela, gathering round the soldier, 
Shall sing his requicm Jullaby. 





Wasarxetor city. Mr. Sessford has furnished his 


usual annual statement concerning Washington. The 
substance of which is as follows: 


New houses 42, shops 10, additions 18........- 60 
Total number of dwellings in the city.....+-.- $,630 
Total number of public buildings. .....-..ee+- 66 
Total number of shops separated from dwellings 345 
Total number of buildings........6.+eeeeeee+ 4,041 
Supposed population. ....eeseeeceeeceeeceees 21,007 


Running feet of pavements... ....0.+e0ee+eee+ 115,547 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT TO BOTH HOUSES 
OF CONGRESS. 
Received, and read, and referred to the committee on foreign re- 
lations in both houses. 
MONDAY, JANUARY 18. 
To the senate and house of representatives: 
GENTLEMEN: In my message at the opening of your ression, 
I informed you that our charge d’affaires at Paris had Leen in- 
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stricted to ask forthe final determination of the French go- 
verament, in relation to the payment of the indemuification 
secured by the treaty of the 4th of July, 1831, and that, wheo 
advices of the result should be received, it would be made the 
subject of a special communication. 


In execution of this design, | now transmit to you the papers 
numbered from | to 13, inclusive, containing, among other 
things, the correspondence on this subject between our charge 
@affaires and the French minister of toreign affiirs, from which 
it will be seen that France requires, as a condition precedent to 
the execution of a treaty unconditionally ratfied, and to the 
payment of a debt acknowledged by all the branches of her go- 
verninent to be due, that certain explanations shall be made, of 
which she dictates the terms. These terms are such as that 
government has already been officially informed cannot be com- 
plied with; and, if persisted in, they must be considered as a 
deliberate refusal on the partot France to fulfil engagements 
binding by the laws of nations, and held sacred by the whole 
civilized world. ‘The nature of the act which France requires 
trom this government is Clearly set forth in the letter of the 
French minister, marked No.4. We will pay the money, says 
he, when ‘the government of the United Stutes is ready on its 
part to declare to us, by addressing its claim to us officially in 
writing, that it regrets the misunderstanding which has arisen he- 
tween the two countries; that this misunderstanding is founded on 
a mistake; that it never entered into its intention to call in ques- 
tion the good faith of the French government, nor to take a 
menacing attitude towards France: and he adds, ‘if the govern- 
ment of the United States does not give this assurance, we shall 
be obliged to think that this misunderstanding is not the result of 
an error.’’ 

In the letter marked No. 6, the French minister also remarks 
that ‘tthe government of the United States knows that upon 
itself depends henceforward the execution of the treaty of July 4, 
1831.? 

Obliged, by the precise language thus used by the French 
minister, to view it as a peremptory refusal to execute the 
treaty, except on terms incompatible with the honor and inde- 
pendence of the United States, and persuaded that, on eonsider- 
ing the correspondence now submited to you, you ean regard 
itin no other light, it becomes my duty to call your attention to 
such measures as the exigency of the case demands, if the 
claim of interfering in the communications between the die 
ferent branches of our government shall be persisted in. This 
pretension is rendered the more unreasonable by the fact that 
the substance of the required explanation has been repeatedly 
and voluntarily given before it was insisted on as a condition— 
a condition the more huaiuliating because it is demanded as the 
equivalent of a pecuniary consideration. Does France desire 
only a declaration that we had no intention to obtain our rights 
by an address to her fears rather than to her justice? She has 
already had it, frankly and explicitly given by our minister ac- 
credited to her government, his act ratified by me, and my con- 
firmation of it officially communicated by him, in his letter to 
the French minister ot foreign affairs of the 25th of April, 1835. 
and repeated by my published approval of that letter after the 
passage of the bill of indemnification, Does Franee want a 
degrading, servile repetition of this actin terins which she shall 
dictate, and which will involve an acknowledgment of ber as- 
sumed right to interfere in our domestic conncils? She will 
never obtain it. The spirit of the American people, the dignity 
of the legislature, and the firm resulve of their executive go- 
vernment, forbid it. 


As the anewer of the French minister to our charge d’affiires 
at Paria contains an allusion to a letter addressed by him to the 
representative of France at this place, it now becomes proper 
to lay before you the correspondence had between that funce- 
tionary and the secretary of state relative to that letter, and to 
accompany the same with such explanations as will enable you 
to understand the course of the executive in regard to it. Re- 
curring to the historical statement made at the commencement 
of your session, of the origin and progress of our difficulties 
with France, it will be recollected that, on the return of our 
minister to the United States, I caused my official approval of 
the explanations he had given to the French minister of foreign 
affairs to be made public. As the French government had 
noticed the message without its being officially communicated, 
it was not doubted that, if they were disposed to pay the money 
due to us, they would notice any public explanation of the go- 
vernment of the United States in the same way. But, contrary 
to there well-founded expectations, the French ministry did 
not take this fair opportunity to relieve themselves from their 
unfortunate position, and to do justice to the United States. 


Whilst, however, the government of the United States was 
awaiting the movements of the French government, in perfect 
confidence that the difficulty was at an end, the secretary of 
state received a call from the French charge d’affaires in Wash- 
ington, who desired to read to him a letter he had received 
from the French minister of foreign affairs. He was asked 
whether he was instructed or directed to make any official 
communication, and replied, that he was only authorised to 
read the letter, and furnish a copy if requested. The substance 
of ite contents, it is presumed. may be gathered from Nos. 4 
and 6, herewith transmitted. It was an attempt to make 


known tothe government of the United States, privately, in 
what manner it could make explanations, apparently volun- 
tary, but really dictated by France, accepiable to her, and thus 
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obtain payment of the twenty-five millions of francs. No ex- 
ception was taken to this mode of communication, which is 
olten used to prepare the way for official intercourse; but the 
suggestions made in it were in their substance wholly mad- 
unssthle, Not being in the shape of an official communication 
to this government, it did not admit of reply or official notice, 
nor contd it safely be made the basis of any action by the ex- 
ecutive or the legislature: and the secretary of state did not 
think proper to ask a copy, because he conid have no use for it, 
Copies of papers marked Nos. 9,10 and 1], show an attempt, 
on the partof the French charge d'affaires, to place a copy of 
this letter among the archives of this government, which. for 
obvious reasons, Was not allowed to be done; but the assurance 
before given was repeated, that any official communication 
which he inight be authorised to make, in the accustomed form, 
would receive a prompt and just consideration. The indiscre- 
tion Of this attempt was made more manifest by the subsequent 
avowal of the Frenel charge d’affaires, that the object was to 
bring this letter before congress and the American people. If 
foreign agents, on a subject of disagreement between their go- 
vernment and this, wish to prefer an appeal tothe American 
people, they will hereafter, it is hoped, better appreciate their 
own rights and the re-pect due to others, than to attempt to use 
the executive as the passive organ of their communications, 


It is due to the character of our institutions, that the diplo- 
Inatic jutercourse Of this government should be conducted with 
the ulmost directness and simplicity; and that, in all cases of 
importance, the Communications received or made by the ex- 
ecutive should assume the accustomed official form. Itis only 
by insisting on this form, that foreign powers can be held to 
full responsibility, that their communications can be officially 
replied to, or that the advice or interterence of the legislature 
cau with propriety be invited by the president. This course is 
also best calculated, on the one hand, to shield that officer from 
unjust suspicions, and, on the other, to subject this portion of 
his aety to pubhe serutiny, and, if aceasion «hall require nm, to 
constitutional animadversion. It was the more necessary to 
adhere to these principles in the instance in question, inasmuch 
as, in addition to other important interests, it very intimately 
concerned the national honor—a matter, in my judgment, much 
too sacred to be made the subject of private and unofficial ne- 
gotiation, 

[t will be perceived that this letter of the French minister of 
foreign affairs was read to the secretary of state on the ith of 
September last. This was the first authentic indication of the 
specific views of the French goverament received by the go 
vernment of the United States after the passage of the bill of 
indemnification. Inasmuch as the letter had been written b - 
fore the official notice of my approval of Mr. Livingston’s last 
explanation and remonstrance could have reached Paris, just 


‘ground of hope waa left, as has beeo before stated, that the 


French government, on receiving that information in the same 
manner the alleged off-nsive message had reached them, would 
desist from their extraordinary demand, and pay the money at 
once. To give them an opportunity to do so, and at all events 
to elicit their final determination, and the ground they intended 


to oeenpy, the instructions were given to our charge d affaires 





whieh were adverted to at the commencement of the present 
session of congress, The result, as you have seen, is a demand 
of an official written expression of regrets, and a direct expla- 
nation addressed to France, with a distinct intimation that this 
is a sine qua non. 

Mr. Barton having, in pursuance of his instructions, returned 
to the United States. and the charge d'affaires of France having 
been reealled, all diplomatic intercourse between the two 
emintries is suspended—a state of things origmating in an un- 
reasonable susceptibility on the part of the French government, 
and rendered necessary on our part: by their refusal to perform 
engagements contained in a treaty, from the faithful perform- 
ance of which, by us, they are to this day enjoying many in- 
potant commercial advantages. 

It is time that this unequal position of affairs should cease, 
and that legistative action shonld be brought to sustain execu- 
tive exertion insnch measnres as the case requires. While 
Franee persists in her refasal to comply with the terms of a 
treaty, the object of which was, by removing all canses of au- 
thal complaint, to renew ancient feelings of friendship, and to 
unite the two nations in the bonds of amity and of a mutually 
beneficial commerce, she cannot justly complain if we adopt 
such peaceful remedies as the law of nations and the cireum- 
stances of the case mary authorise and demand, Of the nature 
of these remedies | have heretofore had occasion to speak, and, 
in reference to a particular contingeney, to express my convic- 
tion that reprisals would be best adapted to the emergency 
then contemplated. Since that period, Franee, hy all the de- 
partments of her government, has acknowledged the validity of 
our claims, and the obligations of the treaty, and bas appropri- 
ated the moneys which are necessary to its execution; and, 
though payment is withheld on grounds vitally important to our 
existence as an independent nation, it is not to be believed that 
she'can have determined, permanently, to retain a pesition so 
utterly indefensible. In the altered state of the questions in 
conteoversy, and under all existing circumetances, it appears 
to me that, until such a determination shall have become evi- 
dent, it will be proper and sufficient to retaliate ber present re- 
fueal to comple with her engagements, by prohibiting the intro- 
duction of Prench products aud the entry of Freneh vesecis 
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into owr ports. Between this and the interdiction of all com- 
mercial mtercourse or other remedies, you, as the representa- 
tives of the people, must determine. [recommend the former, 
in the present posture of our affairs, as being the least injuri- 
ous to our commerce, and as attended with the least difficulty 
of returning to the usual state of friendly intercourse, if the go- 
vernment of France shall render us the justice that is due, and, 
also, as a proper preliminary step to stronger measures, should 
their adoption be deemed neevssary by subsequent events. 

The return of our charge daffaires is attended with public 
notices of naval preparations on the part of Franee destined for 
our seas. OF the cause and mitent of these armaments T have 
no authentic tuformation, nor any other means of judging ex- 
cept such as are common to yourselves and to the public; but, 
whatever may be their object, we are not at liberty to regard 
them as unconneeted with the measures which hostile move- 
ments on the partof France may compel us to pursue. They 
at least deserve to be met by adequate preparation on our part; 
and [ therefore strongly urge large and speedy appropriations 
for the increase of the navy and the completion of our coast de- 
fences. 

it this array of military force be really designed to affect the 
action of the government and people of the United States on 
the questions now pending between the two nations, then, in- 
deed, would it: be dishonorable to pause a moment on the al- 
ternative which such a state of things would present to us. 
Come what may, the explanation whieh France demands can 
never be accorded; and no armament. however powerful and 
imposing, at a distance or on our coast, will, FE trust, deter us 
from discharging the high duties which we owe to our consti- 
tuents, Our national character, and to the world, 

The house of representatives, at the close of the last session 
of congress, ananimously resolved that the treaty of the 4th of 
July, 1831, should be maintained, and its execution insisted on, 
by the United States. It ts due to the welfare of the human 
race, nol less than to our own interests and lonor, that this re- 
solution should, at all hazards, be adhered to. Uf, after so sig- 
nal an example as that given by the American people during 
their long protracted difficulties with France, of forbearance 
vuoder accumulated wrongs, and of generous confidence in her 
uitimate reture to justice, she shall now be permitted to with- 
hold fromos the tardy and tiperfect indemnification which, 
alter years of remonstrance and discussion, had at length been 
enlemuly agreed on by the treaty of IRS1L, and to set at nang 
the obligation ttimposes, the United States will not be the only 
sufferers. The efforts of humanity and religion, to substitute 
the appeals of justice and the arbitrament of reason for the 
coercive remedies usually resorted to by mynred nations, will 
receive litte encouragement from such an issue. By the selee- 
tion and enforcement of such lawful and expedient measures 
as nay be necessary lo preventa resultso injurious to ourselves 
and so fatal to the hopes of the philanthropist, we shall there- 
fore not only preserve the pecuniary interests of our citizens, 
the independence of our government, and the honor of our 
country, but do much, it nay be hoped, to vindicate the faith 
of treaties, and Lo promote the general interests of peace, civi- 
lization, and improvement. ANDREW JACKSON. 

Washington, Jan. 15, 1836. 

No. 1.—Mr. Forsyth to Mr. Barton. 
Depurtment of state, Washington, June 28, 1835. 
Thomas P. Burton,ecg Sc. &c. 

Stra: Mr. Livingston arrived here the day before yesterday. 
By the wmailof yesterday your letter of the 7ih May, with a 
copy of Mr. Livingston’s last note to the duke de Broglie, was 
received, 

After an attentive examination of Mr. Livingston’s corres- 
pondence with this department and the government of France, 
elucidated by his verbal explanations, the president has direct- 
ed me to say to you that the Messrs. de Rothschild have been 
authorised by the treasary department to receive the money 
due under the treaty with Prance. Of this authority they will 
be directed to give notice tothe French government, without 
demanding payment. For yourself, you will, if the bill of in- 
demnity is rejected, follow Mr. Livingston to the United States. 
If the money is placed at the disposal of the king, conditionally, 
by the legislature of France, you will await further orders from 
the United States, but maintain a guarded silence on the sub- 
ject of the indemnity. If approached by the government of 
France, directly or indirectly, vou will hear what is said with- 
out reply, state what has occurred in full to the department, 
and await its instructions. IJtis the desire of the president that 
you will make not even a reference to the subject of the treaty 
in vour intercourse with the Freach government, until the 
course intended to he pursued is definitely explained to the 
United States. Whatever may be said to the Messrs. de Roths- 
child, it will be their duty to report to vou as well as to the 
treasury department, and, whenever they converse with you, 
they must be reminded that it is expected that they will wait 
for express notice from the government of France that it is rea- 
dy to pay before an application for payment ia made. 

The course adopted by Mr. Livingston has been fully approv- 
ed; and the hope is indulged, that his representations have had 
their just influence on the councils of the king of France. 
However that may be, the president’s determination is, that 
the terms upon which the two governments are to stand to- 
wards each other shall be regulated, so far as his constitutional 
power extends, by France. 
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A packet from the treasury, addressed to the Messrs. de 
Rothschild, and containing the instructions of the secretary, 
accompanied by a special power appointing them the agents of 
the United States to receive the payments due under the treaty 
OF 1831, is forwarded herewith. The copy of a letter from this 
department to Mr. Pageot is also enclosed for your perusal. 

lam, sir, your obedient servant, JOUN FORSYTH. 


No. 2.—Mr. Forsyth to Mr. Barton. 
Department of state, Washington, Sept. 14, 1835. 
Thomas P. Barton, esg. Sc. §e. §e. 

Sir: So much time will have elapsed before this despatch 
can reach you, since the passage of the law by the Freneh 
chambers, placing at the disposiion of the king the funds ta 
fulfil the treaty with the United States, that it is presumed the 
intention of the French government will have been by that 
period disclosed, [tis proper, therefore, in the opinion of the 
president, that you should receive your last instructions im re- 
lation tout. Et has always been his intention that the legation 
ofthe United States should leave Prance if the treaty were not 
fulfilled. You have been suffered to remain after the departure 
of Mr. Livingston, under the expectation that the government 
of Franee would find im all that tras occurred tts obligation to 
proceed fortiiwith to the fulfilment of it, as soon as funds werd 
placed in its hands. If this expectation is disappointed, you 
mustask for your passports, and return to the United States. 
lino movement has been made on the partof France, and no 
intimation given to you, or to the banker of the United States, 
who is the authorised agent of the treasury, to receive the in- 
stalments due, of the time that payment will be made, you are 
instructed to call upon the duke de Broglie, and request to be 
informed what are the intentions of the government in relation 
Lo it, stating that you doso by orders of your government, and 
witha view to regulate your conduct by the information you 
may receive fromhiun., Inthe present agitated state of France, 
itis the partieutar desire of the president that your appleation 
should be made in the most conciliatory tone, and you inters 
view with the duke marked by expressions as coming from 
your government, of great personal respect for that minister, 
and of an anxious desire for the safety of the king of France, 
If the duke should inform you that the money is to be paid on 
any fixed day, you will remain in France; otherwise you will 
apply for your passports, and state the reason to be that the 
treaty of indemnity has not been executed by France. 

The president especially directs that you should comply with 
these instructions so early, that the result may be known here 
before the meeting of congress, which takes place on the 7th of 
December next. Lam, sir, your obedient servant, 


JOHN FORSYTH, 


No. 3.—Mr Barton to the duke de Broglie. 
[TRANSLATION J—D. 
Legation of the U.S. of America, Paris, 24th Oct. 1835. 
His excetlency the duke de Broglie, minister of foreign affairs. 

Monsieur Le Dec: Having executed to the letter the last 
instructions of my government, in the interview which I had 
the honor to have with your excellency on the 20th of thts 
month, in order further to comply with those instructions, lam 
about to return to the United States. Before leaving France, 
however, [ have thought that it might not be altogether useless 
to address your excellency, and to submit to you the conversa. 
tion which then took place between us, word for word, as I 
understood it. [nm pursuing this course, I am prompted by a 
double motive; first, by a sincere desire to avoid even the 
slightest misunderstanding as to the precise meaning of any exe 
pression used on either pany and also with a view, in present- 
ing myself tomy government, to furnish indisputable proof of 
my fidelity in executing the instructions with which F had the 
honor to be charged. ‘This bast motive, Monsieur le Duc, does 
metinterest you personally, but the first, | am sure, will not 
appear Without importance ip your eyes. 

Having said that Twas instrneted to employ both langaagé 
and manner the most conciliatory, | begged you to believe, 
should any thing appear to you not to partake of that character, 
that the fault must be attributed to me alone, and not to my 
government, asin thatcase [should be certain that I neither 
represented its dispositions nor faithfully obeyed its orders. 

I began the conversation by informing you that I had request- 
edan interview by order of my government, and that on the 
result of that interview would depend my future movements, 
I said that | was ordered to convey tothe French government 
assurances of the very lively satisfaction felt by the president 
on receiving the news and confirmation of the king’s safety; 
and that | was further instructed by the secretary of state to 
assure you personally of his high consideration. After an oblig- 
ing answer of your excellency, | had the honor to submit the 
following questions: 

“Tam instructed by my government to inquire of your excels 
lency what are the intentions of his majesty’s government in 
relation to the funds voted by the chambers?’’ 

And I understood you to make the following answer: 

‘Having written a despatch to his majesty’s charge d’affaires 
at Washington. with instructions to communicate it to Mr. 
Forsyth, and M. Pageot having read it to Mr. Forayih, I have 
nothing te eay in addition to that despatch.” 

[ said*-f am also instructed to inquire of your exe: leacy 





whether his majesty’s government is ready to pay those fandr?” 
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And you returned this answer: “Yes, in the terms of the des- 
patch.’’ 

I added, “I am instructed to ask another question—Will his 
majesty’s government name any fixed determinate period when 
they will be disposed to pay those funds??? 

To this question, the following was your excellency’s answer, 
as [ understood it: ‘“T'o-moirow, if necessary; when the go- 
vernment of the United States shall, by a written official com- 
munication, have expressed its regret at the misunderstanding 
which has taken place between the two governments; assuring 
us that this misunderstanding was founded on an error, that it 
did not intend to call in question the good faith of his majesty’s 
government; the funds are there, we are ready to pay. In the 
despatch to M. Pageot, we gave the views of our government 
on this question. Me. Forsyth not having thought proper to 
accept a copy of that despatch, and having said that the govern- 
ment of the United States could not receive a communication 
in such a form, | have nothing to add. i am forced to entrench 
myself behind that despatch. If the government of the United 
States does not give this assurance, we shall be obliged to think 
that this misunderstanding ts not the result of an error, and the 
business will stop here.”? 

To your excellency’s offer to communicate to me the de- 
spatch to M. Pageot, I replied that as my tustructions had no 
reference to that question, I did not think mysell authorised to 
discuss it. 

After some minutea, [ rose and said, “tin a short time I shall 
have the honor of writing to your excelilency.”? 

You answered, “I shall at all times, receive with pleasure any 
communication addressed to me on the part of the government 
of the United States,”’ and our conversation ended. 

Such, Monsieur le Duc, as tar as my memory serves me, are 
the literal expressions employed by both of us. Should you 
discover any inaccuracies in the relation which L have the 
honor to submit to you, it will give me pleasure, as it will be 
my duty, to correct them. If,on the contrary, this relation 
should appear to you ia every respect conformable to the truth, 
I take the liberty of claiming from your kindness a coufirmation 
of it for the reasons which | have already, | believe, sufficient- 
ly explained. 

[ eagerly avail myself of this occasion, Monsier !e Duc, to re- 
new the assurances of every high consideration with which I 
have the bonor to be, your excellency’s most obedient, humble 
servant, THOS. P. BARTON. 
The duke de Broglie to Mr. Barton. 

[TRANSLATION. ]—E. 
Puris, October 26, 1835. 
To T.. P. Barton, charge @uffaires of the United States: 

Sir: | have received the letter which you did me the honor 
to address to me on the 24th of this month. 

You are desirous to give your government a faithful account 
of the conversation which you bad with me on the 20th; while 
communicating to me a statement of that conversation, you re- 
quest me to indicate the involuntary errors which Lo may re- 
markin it. | appreciate the motives which influence you, and 
the importance which you attach to the exactness of this state- 
ment; and | therefore hasten to point out three errors which 
have found their way into your report, acknowledging, at the 
same time, its perfect conformity on all other points, with the 
explanations interchanged between us. 

In reply to your question— Whether the king’s government 
would nume any fired and determined per tod at uvhich it would be 
disposed to pay the twenty-five millions? you make me say, **T'o- 
morrow, if necessary: when the government of the United 
States shall, by a written official communication, have express- 
ed its regret at the misunderstanding which has taken place be- 
tween the two governments; assuring us that this misunder- 
standing is founded on an error, that it did not intend to call 
in question the good faith of his majesty’s government,” &e. 

Now, this is what I really said: **To-morrow, to-day, im- 
mediately, if the government of the United States is ready on 
its part to declare to us, by addressing its claim (reclamation) 
to us officially in writing, that it regrets the misunderstanding 
which has arrisen between the two countries; that this misun- 
derstanding is founded upon a mistake, and thatit never en- 
tered into its intention (pensee) to call in question the good 
faith ofthe French governmeut, nor to take a menacing attitude 
towards France.”’ 

By the terms of your report, Tam made to have continued 
thus: “In the despatch to M. Pageot, we gave the views of our 
government on this question. Mr. Forsyth not baving thought 
proper to accept a copy of that despatch, and having said that 
the government of the United States could not receive the com- 
munication in that form,’? &c. That was not what I said, be- 
cause such was not the language of Mr. Forsyth to M. Pageot. 
On refusing the copy offered to him by that charge d’affaires, 
Mr. Forsyth gave as the only reason, that it was a document of 
which he could make no use; and that was the phrase repeated 
by me. . 

Mr. Forsyth made no objection to the form which I had 
adopted to communicate to the federal government the views 
of the king’s government; in fact, not only is there nothing 
unusual in that form; not only is it eniployed in the intercourse 
between one government and another whenever there is a de- 
sire to avoid the irritation which might involuntarily arise from 
an exchange of contradictory notes in a direct controversy, but 
refieeticn on the eireumstances and the respective positions 


No. 4. 





of the two countries will clearly show that it was chosen pre- 
cisely in a spirit of conciliation and regard for the federal go- 
vernment. 

Finally. sir, after having said, “If the government of the U. 
States does not give this assurance, we shall be obliged to 
think that this misunderstanding is not the result of an error,”’ 
I did not add, **and the business will stop there.”? This last 
error is, however, of so litte importance, that!I hesitated to 
uotice it. 

Receive, sir, the assurances of my high consideration, 

V. BROGLIE. 


No. 5. Mr. Barton to the duke de Broglie. 


Legation of the U. S. of America, Paris, Nov. 6, 1835. 

Monsitur Le Duc: Having been recalled by my government, 
I have the honor to request that your excellency will be pieas- 
ed lo Cause passports to be prepared to enable me to proceed 
to Havre, thenee to embark for the United States, and for my 
protection during the time | may fiud it necessary to remain in 
Paris. Lam instructed to give as a reason for my departure 
the non-execution on the part of bis majesty’s government of 
the convention of July 4th, 1831. 

I avail myself of this opportunity, Monsieur le Duc, to renew 
the assurances of very bigh consideration with which I have 
the honor to be your excellency’s most obedient humble ser- 
vant, THOS. P. BARTON. 
Ilis excel, the duke de Broglie, minister of foreign affairs, §c. 


No. 6. Theduke de Broglie to Mr. Barton. 
(TRANSLATION. } 
To Mr. Burton, charge d’uffuirs of the U. S. of America: 
Paris, November 8th, 1835. 

Sir: Having taken his majesty’s orders with regard to your 
communication of the 6th instant, bave the honor to send you 
herewith the passports which you requested of me. As to the 
reasons which you have been charged to advance, in-explana- 
tion of your departure, | have nothing to say, (Jen? ai point 
amy arreter.) The government of the United States, sir, 
knows that upon itself depends henceforward the execution of 
this treaty of July 4th, 183. 

Accept, sir, the assurance of my high consideration, 

V. BROGLIE, 
No. 7. Mr. Forsyth to M. Pagect. 
Department of state, Washington, 29th June, 1835. 
M. Pageot, charge d’uffuires, §c. §c. 

Sir: } have the honor to acquaint you, for the information of 
your government, that the secretary of the treasury has, in 
conformity with the provisions of the actof congress of the 
13th July, 1832, designated the Messrs. de Rothschild, Brothers, 
of Paris, as agents to receive the payments from time to time 
due to this government under the stipulations of the conven- 
tion of 4th July, 1831, between the United States and bis ma- 
jesty the king of the French; and that the president has granted 
a special pewer to the said Messrs de Rothschild, Brothers, 
authorising and empowering them, upon the due receipt of the 
same, to give the necessary acquiltances to the French govern- 
ment, according to the provisions of the convention referred to, 

The power given to the Messrs. de Rothschild will be pre- 
sented by them whenever the French government is ready to 
make the payments. I have the honor to be, sir, your obedient 
servant, JOUN FORSYTH. 

No. 8. M. Pugeot to Mr. Forsyth. 
[TRANSLATION ] 
Washington, June 29, 1835. 
To thehon. Mr Forsyth, secretary of stute: 

Sir: Phave es ceived the letter which you did me the honor 
to address tom: this day, and by which you communicate to 
me, for the intermation of ny government, that the secretary 
of the treasury, i virtue of the act of congress of July 13th, 
1832, has appointed Messrs. de Rothselild, Brothers, at Paris, 
agents for receiving. as they become due, the several payments 
of the sum stipulated as indemnification, by the convention 
concluded on the 4ih of July, 1831, between his majesty the 
king of the French and the United States of America. 

I lost no time, sir, in transmitting this communication to my 
government; and I embrace this opportunity to offer you the 
assurance of the high consideration with which | have the 
honor to be, your most humble and obedient servant, 

A. PAGEOT. 
No. 9. M. Pageot to Mr. Forsyth. 
[TRANSLATION. } 
Washington, December 1, 1835. 
To the hon. John Forsuth, secretary of state of the U. States; 

Sir: On the 1th of September last I had the honor. ae I was 
authorised. to read to you a despatch which his excellency the 
minister Of foreign affairs had addressed to me on the l7th of 
June previons, respecting the state of the relations between 
France and the U. States. The object of this communication 
was to make Known to the cabinet of Washington, in a form 
often employed, the point of view from which the king’s govern- 
ment regarded the difficulties hetween the two countries, and to 
indicate the means by which in its opinion, they might be ter- 
minated ina manner honorable to both governments. 1 was 
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also authorised to allow you, in case you should desire it, to 
take a copy of this despatch; but, contrary to the expectation 
which dipiomatic usage in such cases permitted me to enter- 
tain, you thought proper to refuse lo request i. 

1 regretted this resolution of yours, sir, at the time, because, 
in the first place, it appeared to be at variance with (s’ecarter 
de) that conciliatory spirit which so particularly characterized 
the communication just made to you; and next, as it seemed in 
a manner to deprive the cabinet of Washington of the means of 
knowing, in their full extent, the views of the King’s govern- 
ment, of which an attentive examination ef the duke de Brog- 
lie’s fetter could alone have enabled it to form a just estimate. 
These regrets, sit, have not diminished, and at the moment 
when the presidentis about to communicate to congress the 
state of the relations between France and the United States, 
I consider it useful and necessary, forthe tnterests of all, to 
endeavor to place him io possession of all the facts which may 
afford him the means of giving an exact account of the real dis- 
positions and views of the king’s goverument ou the subject of 
the existing difficulties. 

With this intention, and from a desire to neglect nothing 
which, by offering to the American government another oppor- 
tunity of making itself acquainted minutely with the highly 
conciliatory sentiments of bis majesty’s government, may con- 
tribute to restore good understanding between the cabinets of 
Paris and Washington, | have the honor to transmit to you a 
copy of the duke de Broglie’s despatch, and to request you to 
piace it under the eye of the president. 

[ embrace this opportunity, sir, to renew to you the assurance 
of the high consideration with which L have the honor, &e. 

A. PAGEOT. 
No. 10. Mr. Forsyth to M. Pageot. 
Department of state, Washington, 3d December, 1835. 

Str: | had yesterday the honor to receive your note of the 
ist instant, with the accompanying paper, purporting to be a 
copy of a letter, addressed, under date of the 17th June last, 
by his exceilency the duke de Broglie, minister of foreign af- 
fairs of France, to yourself. 

After referring to what occurred in our interview of the llth 
of September, in regard to the original letter, and expressing 
your regrets at the course [ then felt it my duty to take, you 
request me to place the copy enclosed in your letter under the 
eye of the president. 

in allowing you, during that interview, to read to me the 
duke de Broghe’s despateh, which | cheerfully did, you were 
enabled to avail yourself of thatinformal mode of apprising 
this department of the views of your government in the full 
extent authorised by diplomatic usage. The question whether 
ornot | should ask a copy of that despatch, was, of course, 
left as it should have been by your government, exclusively to 
my discretion. My reasons for not making that request were 
frankly stated to vou, founded on a conviction that, in the ex- 
isting state of the relations between the two conntries, the pre- 
sident would think it most proper that every communication 
upon the subjectin difference between them, designed to in- 
fluence his conduct, should, before it was submitted to his con- 
sideration, be made to assume the official torus belonging to a 
direct communication from one government to another, by 
which alone he could be enabled to cause asuitab'e reply to be 
given to it, and to submit it, should such astep bocome neces- 
Bary. to his associates in the government. Ehad also the honor, 
at the same time, to assure you, that any direct communication 
from yourself, as the representative of the king’s goveroment, 
to me,embracing the contents of this despatch, or any other 
matter you might be authorised to communicate in the aecus- 
tomed mode would be laid without delay before the president, 
and would undoubtedly receive from bim an early aud just 
consideration. 


It cannot have escaped vour reflections that my duty requir- 
ed that the circumstances of the interview between us should 
be reported to the president, and that the discovery of any error 
on my pirt in representing his views of the course proper to 
be pursned on that oceasion would, without fail, have been 
promptly communicated to you. That duty was performed, 
The substance of our interview, and the reasons by whieh my 
course in ithad been guided, were immediately communicated 
to, and entirely approved by him. Leould not, therefore, have 
anticipated that, after 20 long a period had elapsed, and with- 
out any change in the condition of affairs, you should have 
regarded it as useful or properto revive the subject at the 
time and in the form you have seen fit to adopt. Cordially re- 
ciprocating however, the conciliatory sentiments expressed in 
your note, and in deference to vour request, | have again con- 
sulted the president on the subject, and am instructed to in- 
form you that the opinion expressed by me in the interview 
between us, and subsequently confirmed by him, remains an- 
changed; and f therefore respectfally restore to vou the copy of 
the duke de Broglie’s letter, as [I cannot make the use of it 
which von desired. 

[ am alen instructed to say that the president entertains a de- 
cided conviction that a departure, in the present case, from the 
ordinary and acenstomed method of international communiea- 
tion ts calculated to increase, rather than to diminish, the diffi- 
culties unhappily existing between France and the United 
States, and that its observance in their future intercourse will 
be most likely to bring about the amicable adjustment of those 
difficullics on terms honorable to both parties. Such a result 
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is sineerely desired by him; and he will omit nothing consistent 
With the faithful discharge of his duties to the United States, 
by which it may be promoted. In this spirit [am direeted by 
htt to repeat to you the assurance made in our interview in 
September last, that any official communication you may think 
proper to address to this government, will promptly receive 
such consideration as may be due to its contents, and to the 
interests invelved in the subject to which it may refer. » 

As the enclosed paper is not considered the subjecet of reply, 
you will allow me to add, for the purpose of preventing any 
misconception im this respect, that my silenee in regard to its 
contents is not to be construed as admitting ihe accuracy of 
any of the statements or reasonings contained in it. ft have 
the honor to renew, &ce. JOHN FORSYTH. 
M. Pageot to Mr. Forsyth. 
(TRANSLATION } 

To the hon. John Forsyth, secretury of state of the U.S. 
Washington. December 5, 1835. 

Sir: T yesterday evening received the letter which you did 
me the honor to write to me on the 3d of this month; with it, 
you return to me the copy of a despatch which T had transmit- 
ted to you two days before, and the original of which was ad- 
dressed to me on the 17th of June last, by his excellency the 
minister of foreign affairs. 

I will not seek, sir, to disguise from you the astonishment 
produced in me by the return of a document so very important 
in the present state of the relations between the two countries; 
neither will Ll undertake to reply to the reasons on which this 
determination of yours is based. My intention in communicat- 
ing this document to yon. ina form not only sanctioned by the 
diplomatic usages of all nations and all ages, but also the most 
direct which PE conld possibly have chosen, was to make known 
the real dispositions of my government tothe president of the 
United States, aud through bim to congress and the American 
people; conceiving that, in the existing situation of the two 
countries, it was essential that each government should fully 
comprehend the intentions of the other. This consideration 
appeared to me paramount to all others. You have judged 
otherwise, sir; and you have thought that, whatever might be 
the importanee of a communication, it was proper, before re- 
ceiving it, to examine whether the form in which it came to 
you were strictly accordant with the usages necessary, in your 
Opinion, to be observed in diplomatic transactions with the go- 
vernmentofthe republic. Pwilhnotinstst farther Phave ful- 
filled all the duties which appeared to be prescribed for me, by 
ihe spirit of reconciliation in conjunction with the reapeet due 
by me to all commonications from my government;and nothing 
more remains forme, than to express my deep regret that the 
misunderstanding between the two governments, already so se- 
rions, should be Kept up. not by weighty difficulties which in- 
volve the interests and dignity of the two conntries., but by 
questions of form, as uncertain in their principle as doubtful 
in their application. TLhave the honor, sir, to renew to vou the 
assurauces of my high consideration, A. PAGEOY?. 
M. Pageot to Mr. Forsyth. 
[TRANSLATION ] 

Washington, January 2, 1836. 
To the hon. Mr. John Forsyth. secretary of state: 

Sir: | have the honor to announee to you that, in eonse- 
quence of the recallof Mr. Barton, the king’s government has 
viven me orders to lay down the character of charge @affaires 
of his majesty near the government of the United State. 
shall, therefore, immediately begin the preparations for my re- 
ture to France; bat. in the mean tue. bthink proper to claim 
the protection of the federal government during the period 
which [ may consider it necessary to remain in the United 
States. Thave the honor to be, with the most distinguished 
consideration, sir, your most humble and obedient servant, 


A. PAGEOT. 
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No 13. Mr. Forsythto M Pegeot. 
Department of state, Washing!on, Jan, 2, 18°6. 
M. Alphonse Pageot, &c. 

Sir: | have the honor to acknowledge your note of thi< day's 
date, in which vou announce that vou have the order of your 
goVerument, given in consequence of the reeall of Mr. Barton, 
to lav aside the character of charge d'affaires of the king of 
France near the government of the United States. The pro- 
tection of the federal government is due, and will, of conrse, 
be extended to you, during the time necessary for your prepa- 
tions to return to France. tam, sir, with great consideration, 
your obedient servant, JOHN FORSYTH. 

Accompanying the epecial message, in addition to the pre- 
ceding documents, was the subjoined, endoreed by the presi- 
dent, as follows: 

[This letter wasteferred to in my message of the 7th of 
December last. and onght to have been transmitted then, with 
that of the 25th of April, but, by some oversight, it was omit- 
ted—A. J.’’) 

Legation of the U.S. Paris, January 29, 18335. 
His excel. count de Rigny, minister sec. of state of foreign affvire: 

Sire: Having already bad occasion to acknowledge the re 
eeipt of your excetiency’s letter of the L3th instant, and to 
answer that part of it which moat urgently required my atten- 
tion, | proceed toa consideration of the other walters which it 
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contains. I shall do this with a sincere desire to avoid every 
thing that imay excite irntation or increase difficulties which 
already, Unfortunately exist. Guided by this disposttion, | shall 
confine myscli to au examination of your note, considered ouly 
Qs au exposition Of the Causes Which his majesty’s government 
thinks it has to complain of in the message seut by the president 
of the United States tou congress at the opening of the present 
Beesion. 

Your excellency begins by observing that nothing could have 
prepared his majesty’s government tor the impressions made 
upon it by the president’s message, and thatif the comptaints 
he makes were as just as you think them unfounded, still you 
would have reason to be astonished at receiving the first com- 
munication of them in sucha form. If his majesty’s govern- 
nent Was not prepared to receive complaints on the part of 
the United States for non-execution of the treaty, every thing 
I have said and written since I have had the honor of com- 
municating with your excellency, and your predecessor in of- 
fice, inust have been misunderstood or forgotten. Tecan scarce- 
ly suppose the first; for, if my whole correspondence is referred 
to, and my verbal representations recollected, they will be 
found, in the most unequivocal language, to express au ex- 
treme solicitudes for the execution of the treaty—a deep dis- 
appoiniment at the several delays which bave intervened, and 
emphatically the necessity which tie president would be under 
of laying the matter belure Congress al the time, when in fact 
he has done so, if before that period be did-not receive notice 
thatthe law had passed for giving effect to the treaty. "To 
urge the obligation of the treaty, to prepare his majesty’s go- 
vernment for the serious Consequences Liat must result from 
its breach, or an unnecessary delay i executing it, was my 
duty, and it bas been faithfully and unremittingly executed. 

Tomy own official representation on the 26ih, 1 added, on 
the 29th of July last, the precise instructions | had received, to 
inform his majesiy’s government that the president could not 
avoid laying before congress,on the lst of December, a full 
statement of the position of affairs on this interesting subject, 
or permit the session lo end, as tt must do, on the 3d of March, 
without recommending such measuies as the justice and bonor 
of the country may require.’? In this alone, hen, there was 
gufficient (independently of mmy numerous applications and re- 
monstrances), to prepare his majesty’s government for the 
just complaints of the United States, and for the “impression”? 
they sought to produce, as well as for the **mode”’ in which 
they were comutuicated—a mode clearly pomted out inthe 
message I have quoted trom my note of the 291b July; that is 
to say, by the anoual message from the president to congress, 
whieh, as | have already had occasion to observe, bis majes- 
ty’s ministers have crroneously Considered as addressed direct- 
ly tothem; and, Viewing it in that light, bave arraigned this 
document as containing groundless complaimts, couched in 
danguage pot called for by the occasion, and offering for eon- 
sideration means of redress offensive to the dignity of France. 
I shall endeavor, by a plat exposition of facts, to repel those 
eharges. I shall examine them with the freedom the oeca- 
sion requires; but. stippressing the feelings which some parts of 
your excellency’s letter naturally excite, will, as far as possible, 
avoid all those topies for recrimination which press upor my 
mind. ‘The observation Lam about to make will not be deew- 
ed a departure from this rule, because itis intended to convey 
juformation which seems to have been wanted by his najesty’s 
mipister, When on a late oecasion he presented a law to the 
chamber of deputies. It is proper, therefore, to state that, 
although the military title of general was glosiousiv acquired 
by the presenthead of the American government, le is not, in 
official language, designated as general Juckson, but as ‘the 

resident of the United States;”? and that his communication 
was nade in that character. 

I proceed now to the examination of that portion of your ex- 
celleney’s letter which attempts to show thatthe complaints 
set forth in the president’?s Message are groundless. 

It begins by assuming, as a principle of argument, that, after 
the chamber of deputies had rejected the law, and his majesty’s 
goverment had promised to present it anew, the United States 
had, by receiving that promise, given up all right to complain of 
any anterior delay. | lave vainly endeavored, sir, to find any 
rule of reasoning by which this argument can be supported. th 
would undoubtedly be much easier to strike off from the case 
the delays of two years in proposing the law, than to justify 
them. 


It is trne that the United States, with a moderation and for- 
bearance for which they receive no credit, waited two years, 
alwest without complaint, for the performance of a treaty 
which engaged the faith of the French nation to pay a just in- 
demnity, for which they had already waited more than twenty 
years. [Lis true that his majesty’s government offered solemn 
assurances that, #8 soon as the constitution of the country 
would permit, a new attempt would be made to redeem the na- 
4ional pledge given by the treaty. [tis true, also, that the pre- 
sident of the United States vave credit to those assurances; but 
itis also true, and your excellency seems to lose sight of that 
jmportant uncontested fact, that formal notice Was given that 
the performance of those promises wonld be expected accord. 
ing to their detter; and that he could delay no longer than the 
lat of December the execution of a duty which those assur- 
anees had induced him to postpone. Whatever reasons bis 
majerty’s government bad for not complying with Mi. Seru- 
pies’ Cugagewment, or however they may have isterpicted it, 








the president could not be precluded from considering the 
whole case as Open, and adding lo bis statement the wrongs oc- 
casioned by the delays anterior to the vote of rejection. Those 
delays are still unaccounted for, and are rendered more ques- 
tionable by the preference given to another treaty, although 
subsequently made, for the guaranty of the Greek loan. 

Confining your observations to this second period, you say 
that the reproaches which the president thioks himself anthor- 
ised in making to France, may be comprised in the following 
words: *"Phe government ot the King had promised to present 
the treaty of July anew to the chambers, as soon as they could 
be assembled; but they have been assembled on the 3l-t July of 
the last year, and the treaty has new yet been presented.” 
Stating this as the whole of the complaint, you proceed, sir, in 
your endeavor to retute it. 

I am obliged, reluctantly, here to make use of arguments 
Which, tn the course of this discussion, have been often repeat- 
ed, but which seem to have made no impression on bis ma- 
Jesty’s government. Lam obliged, in repelling the reproaches 
addressed to the president, to bring to your recollection the 
terms of the promise on which he relied, the circumstances at- 
tending it, and the object for which it was given. These must 
be fully understood, and fuliy weighed, betore the question be- 
tween us can be resolved, 

The circumstances under which Mr. Serurier’s note was 
Written are material in considennug ws tine iport. The pay- 
ment stipulated by a treaty duly rautied on both sides, had just 
been formally refused by a vote of the chamber of deputies. 
More than two years had passed since it had been proclamed 
as the law of the land in the United States, and, ever since, the 
articles favorable to France had been in constant operation. 
Notice of this refusal had some time betore been received by 
the president. Tt would have been tis duty, had nothing else 
oceurred, lo communicate to Congress this event, so unex pect- 
ed and so injurious to the interests of the country. One eir- 
cimstance prevented the perlormance of this duty, and justifi- 
ed the omission: the notice of the rejection was accompanied 
by information that the minister of France waa instructed to 
make explanations and engagements on the subjects and thata 
ship of war would be despatched with bis insirnctions. The 
president had waited a month for the anivalot this ship; an 
unusually long session of congress still afforded an opportunity 
for making the communication even after ber arrival. [f made, 
it would undoubiedly have produced consequences the nature 
of which may be imagined by considering the events that have 
since Occurred. [t was necessary Lien, lo prevent an ipterrup- 
tion of the friendly relations between the two countries, that 
this communication should be postponed until the subsequent 
session of coneress; longer than that it was well known that it 
could not be deferred. This was clearly and explicitly stated 
in a conference between Mr. Seruricr and the secretary of state 
of the United States, in which the former gave the promise in 
question. But the president desired to have the engagement m 
a written and official form, (and, as Mr. Serurier expresses in 
his letter), **pour des causes prises dans les necessites de votre 
gonverpment?? What governmental necessity does he allude 
to?) Clearly that which obliged the president to communicate 
ihese engagements lo COUgress al the hext session. 


Here, then, we have a stipulation, made under special orders 
sent ont by aship despatched for that evpress purpose, com- 
munieated first verbally in an oMcial conference, afterwards 
reduced to writing, and delivered to the proper officers, for the 
double purpose of justifying the president for not making an 
immedimte Communication at ther then session, and also to 
serve as a pledge which he might exhibit, if unredeemed, at 
their next. These objects are well stated by Mr. Serurier to 
be “that the government of the republic may avoid, with a pro- 
vidential solicitnde, in this unsettled state of things, all that may 
become a cause of new irritation between the two counties, 
endanger the treaty, and raise obstacles that may become in- 
surmountable to the views of conciliation and harmony which 
animate the councils of the king’? It was, then, to avoid a 
communication to congress, Which Mr Serurier saw would en- 
danger the peace of the two countries, that this engagement 
was made. Surety, then, every word of a stipulation, made 
under such circumstances, and for such important purposes, 
must bave been duly considered, and tts import) properly 
weighed, first, by the cabinet who directed, aflerwards by the 
minister who delivered, and the government which received it, 

What, tien. was this engagement? First, that the govern- 
ment of the king will use every legal and constitutional effort 
which its persevertog persuasion of the justice and advantages 
of the treaty authorise the United States to expect from it. 
‘Son intention est’? (I quote literally) ‘ten oufre’’? (that is, be- 
sides using those endeavors above mentioned), “de faire tout 
ee que notre constitulion permet pour rapprocher, autant que 
possible, Pepoque deja presentation nonvelle de la loi rejet- 
tee? Your exeellency cannot failto have observed two dis- 
tinet parts in this engagement: one relating tothe endeavors 
the ministry promised to make in order to induce the chambers 
to pass the law—lor the success of which they could not an- 
«wer; another, relating to the time of presentation of the law, 
a matter which depended on them alone, restricted only by 
constitutional formes, 

The promise on this point, then, was precise and conld 
not be misanderstood. Whatever the constitution of France 
permitted, the governmentot Prance promised to do, in order 
tu busted tue presentauon of thelaw. What was the cause of 
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this desire to bring the business before the chambers at an early 
day? No one can doubt ut who Knows the situation of the two 
counutiies—still less any oue who has read the correspondence. 
lt was to enable the president to make those statements to the 
next congress, which, relying on the engagements of the Freach 
minister, he had omitted to make to this. 

it was clear, therefore, that more was required than the ex- 
pression of a desire on the part of his majesty’s unnisters to 
execute the treaty—a desire, the sincerity of which was not 
doubted, but which might be unavailing, as its accomplishment 
depended ov the vote of the chambers. For the president’s 
satisfaction, and for his justification too, an engagement was 
offered and accepted for the performance of an act which de- 
pended on his majesty’s government alone, This engagement 
was couched in the unequivocal terms | have literally quoted. 

This, sir, is nocall. ‘That there ought be no misunderstand- 
ing on the subject, this promise, with the sense tn whieh it was 
viderstood, the important object tor which Il Was given, and 
the serious consequences that might attend a failure to comply 
with it, were urged in couversation, and repeated in my official 
letters, particularly those of the 261h and 29th of July, aud dd 
and 9th of August last; in which ils performance was strongly 
pressed. 

The answer to these letters left no hope that the question 
would be submitted to the chambers in tine to have the result 
kuown before the adjournment of congress; and, by the refusal 
to hasten the convocation of the chambers before the last of 
December, showed unequivocally that, so far from taking all 
measures permitted by the constitution to hasten the period of 
presenting the law, it was to be leit to the most remote period 
of ordinary legislation. 

This decision of his majesty’s government, contained in your 
exceliency’s note to me of the 7ihof August, was duly trans- 
mitted to the president, and it naturally produced upou fits 
mind the tinpressions which | anticipated in my letters lo your 
excellency that it would produce. He saw, with the deepest 
regret that a positive assurance for couvening the Climbers as 
soon as the constitution would permit, was con-trued to mean 
only a disposition to do so; and that this disposition bad yielded to 
objections which he could not think of sufficient force to justify 
a delay, even if there had intervened no promise; especially 
as the serious consequences of that delay bad been earnestly 
and repeatedly brought to the cou-ideration of tis majesty’s 
government. In fact, sir, what were those objections? [do 
now speak of those which were made to presenting the law in 
the session of July last; for, although no constitutional linpedi-n 
suent offered itself, yet it was not strongly tnsisted on, because 
an early session in the autumn would have had the same effect; 
and the president, for the same reason, says that it might have 
been overlooked if an early call of the chambers had been 
made. They are the objections to this call, then, which imme- 
diately demand our attention. What. in fact were they? None 
derived from the constitutional charter have been or could 
have been asserted. What, then, were they? Your excellen- 
cv’s letter of the 3d of August.to me, contains none but this: 
“His majesty’s governinent finds it impossible to make any 
positive engagement on that pomt.?? To thatot the 7tn ot Au- 
gust, there are two reasous assigned: first, the general mecou- 
venience to the members. This the president could surely not 
think of alleging to congress as a sufficient reason for omitting 
to lay the matter before them. The next, | confess, has a littie 
more weight, and might bave excused a delay, Wf Uee assurance 
given by Mr. Serurier had heen, as vour excellenty construe: 
it, merely ofa disposition to hasten the presentation of the law 
Ifthe engagement had amounted to no more than this, and tis 
majesty’s ministers thought that an early call would endanger 
the passage of the law, it might possibly justify them in nor 
making @ But the president, who relied on the promise he 
had received; who, in consequence of it, had deferred the per- 
formance of an important duty—the president, who had given 
timely and official notice that this daty must be performed at 
the opening of the next congress—the president, who could see 
ne greater prospect of the pacsage of the law ina winter than 
in an autumnal session; how was he to justify himself, and re- 
deem the pledge he had made to his country? He did it in the 
wav he always does—by a strict performanee. , 

From this detail your excellency will, [ hope, see that the 
president’s causes af complaint cannot, as you stippose, be 
eanfined within the narrow limit you have assigned to them 
The failure ta preseut the law in the session of July was not 
the onty, nor even the principle point, in which he thought the 
engagement of Mr. Serurier uncomplied with; for, although he 
saw no reason for the omiseion, that could be called a consti- 
tutional one, yet he expressly says that might have heen over- 
lonked. He always (it cannot too often be repeated) looked to 
the promise of Mr. Serurier, as it was given at Washington, 
not as it wae interpreted at Paris; and he hada right to believe 
that, a2 on previous occasions, the legislature had, in the years 
1819, 1822, 1825 and 1830, held their sessions, for the transac- 
tion of ordinary business, in the months of July and August; 
he had a right, { say, to believe that there was no insurmount- 
able objection to the consideration of this extraordinary case, 
enforced by a positive promise. Yet, as f have remarked, he 


did not make this his principal cause of complaint; it was the 
omission to call the chambers at an earlier period than the very | 


end of the year. 
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which rendered the presentation of the law in the session o 
July tnpossitle, applied with nearly the same torce to a cal 
beture the end of ihe year; aud yuu appeal to the president's 
knowledge of the “tixed principles of a constituvioual system,’ 
tO prove that the adomuistiation under such a government 1s 
subject to regular and permanent forms, ‘Strom which bo spe- 
cial interest, however important, should mduce it to deviate.’?’ 
For this branch of the argument, it unfortunately bappens that 
no regular torm of administration, no fixed principle, no usage 
Whatever, would have opposed acall of the Chambers at an 
early day; and the rule Which your excellency states would not 
be broken *‘in favor of any interest, however bnportant,?? haa 
actually been made to yteld to one of domestic occurrence, 
The chambers huve just been convened before the period which 
was declared to be the soonest ut which they could possibly meet. 
Your excellency will also excuse me tor remarkiig, that since 
the first institution of the chambers in 1814, there lave been 
convecations tor every mouth inthe year without exception, 
which [ will take the liberty of bringing to your recollection by 
enumerating the different dates. ‘The chambers were sumimon- 
ed for the month of January in the years 1525, 1526 and 1e29; 
for February in 1827 and 1529; for March in 1815, 1624 and 1630; 
for Aprijin 1833; tor May iw 1814; for Juwe in 1815, 1822 and 
1825, for July in 1634; for Augustin 1630 and 1831; for Septem- 
berin 1815; for October im 1816; tor November in 1817, 1818, 
L819, 1821 and 1832; and tor December in 1lo20, 1824, 1526 and 
1833. It is then clear to demos-tration that vemher constitu- 
tional impediment, wor stern, inflexible usage, prevented such 
acallot the chambers as would bave complied with the letter 
of Mr. Serurier’s engagement. Since | have aliuded to the ae- 
tual meeting of the chambers on the Ist of December, it ts but 
candid to allow that even this period would not bave enabled 
the president to bave attained one of his objects—the present- 
ing the result Of their deliberations to congress in lis Opening 
message; buteven that slight concession, if at had beeu made 
to imv HHCeASINg Applications, might have given ap Opporttinoity 
of conveying their decision lo Congress before the 4thot March, 
wheo they wust adjourn; because, lad that day been then de- 
termined on, every thing would have been ready to lay belore 
the Chambers on the opening of the session; but a meeting a 
month or six weeks earlier would have given ample time for 
deliberation and decision m season to have it knowu at Wash- 
ingion on the lst of December. 

The necessity of giving time tothe new members to inform 
themselves on the nature of the question, and the old ones to 
recover tron the jimpression Which erroneous statements had 
nade upon ther minds, funderstand to be the remaming mo- 
tives Of bis mojesty’s ministers for delaying the meeting. But 
this Was a precaution which, relying on the plain obligation of 
the treaty, the president could not appreciate; and he must, 
moreover, have thought that, if a long discussion was teces- 
sary to understand the merits Of the question, it was an addi- 
tional reason for hastening the meeting where those merits 
were to be discussed. The delay thet occurred between the 
meeting of the Chambers and ihe lst of January need not have 
entered into the discussion, because, not long known at Wash- 
iogton, it could not have bad any influence on the message. [t 
was referred to, Po pre-tme. imorder to slow that it was pro- 
duced by adestre on the partot his miajesty’s unnisters, the 
better to assure the passage of the law. Of this, sir, | never 
hada doubt, and thmedtiitely so advised inv government; and 
formed it, as was the fact, that | perfeetly acquiesced tn the 
lelay—first. because of the circumstance to which vou alludes 
secondly, because the statements, originally tutended to be rea- 
dy on the Ist January, were not yet prepared There is a slight 
error in this part of your excellency’s letters the delay was not 
made at my request, but was fully approved of, for the reasous 
which I have atated, 

[ have entered into this detail, sir, not forthe purpose of reeri- 
mination, which, in most cases useless. would in this be worse; 
but with the object, as was my duty, of showing that, although 
the ministers of the king, ander the interpretation they seem to 
have given to Mr. Serurier’s prowise, may have considered 
themselves at liberty to defer the presentation of the law until 
the period which they thought would best secure its success, 
vet the president, interpreting that promise differently, feeling 
that, in consequence of tt, he had forborne to do what might be 
strictly ealled #@ duty, and seeing that its performance had not 
taken place, could not avoid stating the whole case clearly and 
distinetiy to congress, and detailing to them all the remedies 
whieh the law of nations would allow to be applied to the caer, 
leaving 10 them the choice, leaving to their wisdom and pru- 
dence the option, of the alternative of further delay or condi- 
tional action. Contd he have said less in this branch of his 
message? [fhe atinded to the subjeet atall, he was obliged to 
detail the circumstances of the case. It i# not pretended that 
thie is not done with fidelity as to facts. The ratification of the 
treaty, its effect in pledging the faith of the nation, the fidelity 
with which the United States have executed it. the delay that 
intervened before it was brought before the chambers, their re- 
jection of the law, the assurances made by Mr. Serurier, the 
forbearance of the president to make a communication to con- 
grees in consequence of those assurances. and the adjournment 
of the question by his majesty’s government to the end of the 
year: none of these have ever been denied, and all these the 
president was obliged to bring before congress, if, ae I have 


On this head your excellency is pleased to observe, that the said, he spoke on the subject. But he was obliged, by a solema 


same reasons, drawn from the usual course of administration, | duty, to speak of it, and he had given timely and repeated ao- 
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tice of this obligation. The propositions which he submitted 
to congress in consequence of those facts, were a part of his 
duty; they were,as I have stated, exclusively addressed to that 
body; and, in offering them, he felt, and expressed, a proper re- 
gret; and, doing justice to the character and high feeling of the 
French nation, he explicitly disavowed any intention of infiu- 
encing it by a menace. 


I have no mission, sir, to offer any modification of the presi- 
dens communication to congress; and I beg that what I have 
said may be considered with the reserve that L do not acknow- 
ledge any right to demand, or any obligation to give, explana- 
tions of a document of that nature, But the relations which 
previously existed between the two countries. a desire that no 
unnecessary misunderstanding should interrupt them, and the 
tenor of your excellency’s tetter, (evidently written under ex- 
elited feeling), all convinced me that it was not incompatible 
with self-respect and the dignity of my country to enter into 
the detail [ have done. The same reasons induce me to add‘ 
that the idea, erroneously entertained, that an injurious menace 
is contained in the message, has prevented your excelleney 
from giving a proper attention to its language. A cooler exa- 
mination will show that, although the president was obliged, as 
1 have demonstrated, to state to congress the engagements 
which had been made, and Uiat, in his opraion, they had not 
been complied with, yet, in a communication not addressed to 
his majesty’s government, not a disrespectful term is employed, 
nor @ phrase, that his own sense of propriety, as well as the re- 
gard which one nation owes to another, would induce bim to 
disavow; on the contrary, expressions of sincere regret that cir- 
cumstances obliged him to complain of acts that disturbed the 
harmony he wished to preserve with a nation and government 
to the high character of which he did ample justice. 

An honorable susceptibility to every thing that may, in the 
remotest degree, affect the honor of the country, is a national 
sentimentin France; but you will allow, sir, thatit is earned 
too far when it beeomes impatient of just complaint; when it 
will allow none of its acts to be arraigued, and considers as an 
offence a simple and correct examination of injuries received, 
and, as an insult, a deliberation on the means of redress. [fit 
is forbidden, under the penalty of giving just cause of offence, 
for the different branches of a foreign government to consult 
together on the nature of wrongs it las received, and review 
the several remedies which the laws of nations present, and 
circumstances justify, then no such consultation can take place 
jaa government like that of the United States, where all the 
proceedings are public, without at once incurring the risk of 
war, which it would be the very object of that consultation to 
avoid. 

The measures announced in the close of your letter, as well 
as the correspondence that it has occasioned between us, have 
been transmitted to ny government, and [ wait the instructions 
which that communication will produce, 

J] pray your excellency to receive the renewed assurance of 
the high consideration with which IT have the honor to be your 
most obedient, humble servant, 

EDWARD LIVINGSTON. 
098 D Otwe 
ANSWER TO MR. CLAY’S CALL. 
RUPORT FROM THE SECRETARY OF STATE TO THE PRESIDEKT. 
Department of state, Washington, Junuary 13, 1836. 
T'o the president of the United States: 

Tie secretary ef state has the honor to lay before the presi- 
dent a copy of a report made to him in June last, and of a let- 
ter addressed to this department by the late minister of the go- 
vernment of Pranee, with the correspondence connected with 
that communication, which, together with a late correspou- 
dence between the secretary of state and the French eharge 
@affaires, and a recent correspondence between the charge 
d affaires of the United States, at Paris, and the duke de Brog- 
Je, already transiniited to the president to be communicated to 
congress; with his special message relative thereto, are the | 





ouly papers ia the department of state supposed to be called | 
for by the resulations of the senate of the f2uh Insiant. 
it will be scen by the correspondence with the charge 
Mafsires of France, that a despatch to hin from the duke de 
Broglie was read to the secretary, at the department, in Sep- | 
sember last. It concluded with an authority to permit a copy 
to be taken if it was desired. That despatch being an argu- 
mentative answer to the last Ietter of Mr. Living-ton to the 
French government, and in atfirmance of the right of France to 
expect explanations of the message of the president, which 
France had been distinetly and timely informed could not be 
given without a disregard by the chief magistrate of his consti- 
antional obligatious, no desire was expressed lo Obiain @ Copy: 
at being Obviously iusproper to receive an argument tina form 
which admitted ef ne reply, and necessarily unavailing to in- 
quire how much or how litle would satisfy France, when ber 
right to any suck explanation had heen, beforehand, so distinct- 
dy aud formally denied. All which is respectfully submitted, 
JOUN FORSYTH. 





Department of state, Washington, June 18, 1835. 
T have the honor to present for the examination of the presi- 
dent three letters received at the department from —, dai- 





edat Paris, the 19th, 23d and 30th of April. The last two I 
found Bere on my recent return from Georgia. They were re- 
evived ou the Sth and 10un of June; the last Came to iy OWn | 





band yesterday. Several communications have been previous- 
ly received frum the same quarter, all of them volunteered; 
none of them have been acknowledged. ‘Che unsolicited eom- 
munications to the department by citizens of the Unired States 
of facts that may come to their Knowledge while residing 
abroad, likely to be interesting to their country, are always re- 
ceived with pleasure, and carefully preserved on the files of the 
government, Even opinions on foreign topics are received 
with proper respect for the motives and ebaracter of those who 
may choose to express them. 

But holding it both improper and dangerous to countenance 
any of our citizens, occupying no public station, in sending 
confidential communications on our affairs with a foreign go- 
vernment, at which we have an accredited agent, upon sub- 
jects involving the honor of the country, without the know- 
ledge of such agent, and virtually substituting himself as the 
channel of communication between that government and his 
own, | considered it my duty to invite Mr. Pageot to the de- 
partinent to apprize bim of the contents of Mr. — ’s Jelter 
of the 23d of April, and, at the same time, to inform him that 
he might communicate the fact to the duke de Broglie, that no 
notice couid be taken of Mr. and his communicauons. 

The extreme and culpable indiscretion of Mr. in this 
transaction was strikingly illustrated by a remark of Mr. Pa- 
geot, after a carcful examination of the Jetters of 23d April, 
Jhat, although without instructions from his government, he 
would venture to assure me that the duke de Broglie could not 
have expeeted Mr, ——— to make such a communication to 
the secretary of stale, 

Declining to enter into the consideration of what the duke 
might have expected or intended, | was satisfied with the as- 
surances Mr. Pageot gave me, that he would immediately state 
what bad occurred to his government. 

All which is .espeettully submitted, with the hope, if the 
course pursued is approved by the president, that this report 
may be Gled in this department with the letters to whieh it re- 
fers. JOUN FORSYTH. 

To the president of the United States. 





No. 50. Mr. Forsyth to Mr. Livingston—[ Ertract.] 
Department of state, Washington, 5th Murch, 1635. 

Sir: In my note, No. 49, you were informed that the last 
letier Of M. Serurier would be made the subject of separate 
and particular instructions to you. Unwilling to add tothe 
irritation produced by recent incidents in cur relations with 
France, he president will not take for granted that the very 
exceplionable language of the Fiench minister was used by the 
orders or will be countenanced by the authority of the king of 
France. You will, therefore, as early as practicable after this 
reaches you, call the attention Of the minister of foreign af- 
fairs tO the following passage in M. Serurier’s letter: ‘*Les 
plaintes que porte M. Je President contre le pretendu non- 
accomplizsement des engagemens pris par le gouvernement 
du toi a la suite du vote du Jer. Avril, 1834, ne sont pas reule- 
ment etrange par Pentiere inexactitude des allegations sur 
lesquelles elles tepusent, mais aussi parceque les eap ications, 
qwarecues @a Paris, M. Livingston, et celles que le soussigue 
a dounees directementau cabinet de Washington, semblaicut 
ne pas laisse: meme la possibiiiie d’un malentendu, sur des 
points aussi dylicates.”? 

In all discussions between government and government, 
Whatever neoy be the differences of opinion on the facts or 
ptinciples Lijyught into view, the invariable role of courtesy 
and justice demands that the sineenly of the opposing party 
in the views .which it entertains should never be called in 
question. Facts may be denied, deductions cxaimined, dis 
proved and condemned, without just cause of offence; but no 
impeachment of the integrity of the government in ita reliance 
on the correctness Of its own views, can be permitied, without 
atotal forgetfulness of self-respect. In the sentence quoted 
from M. Securier’s letter, uo exception is taken to the assertion 


| that the complaints of this government are founded upon alle- 


gations entirely inexact, nor upon that which declares the 
explanations given, here or at Paris, appeared not to have left 
even tie possibility of a misunderstanding on such delicate 
points. The eorrectness of these assertions we shall always 
dispute; and while the records of the two governments endure, 
we shall find no difficulty in showing that they are ground- 
jess; but when M. Serurier chooses to qualify the non-accom- 
plishment ol the engagements made by France, to which the 
president refers, as a pretended non-accomplishment, he con- 
veys the idea that the chief magistrate knows, or believes, that 
he isin error, and, acting upon thia known error, seeks to im- 
pose it upon congress and the world as truth. In this sense, it is 


| a direectattack upon the integrity of the chief magistrate of the 


republic. As such it must be indignantly repelled; and it being 
a question of moral delinquency between the lwo governments, 
the evidence against Franee, by whom it is raised, must be 
sternly arrayed. You will ascertain, therefore, if it has been 
used by the authority, or receives the sanction of the govern- 
mentof France in that sense. Shonld it be disavowed or ex- 
plained, as from the note of the count de Rigny to you, written 
at the momentof great excitement, and in ite matter not dif- 
fering from M. Serurier’s, it is presumed it will be, you will 
then use the materials herewith communicated, or already in 
vour power, in a temper of great forbearance, but with a firm- 
ness of tone not to be mistaken, to answer the substance of the 
note itself, 
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M. Serurier to Mr. Forsyth. 
[TRANSLATION ] . 
Washington, Februcry 93, 1835. 

The undersigned, envoy exitraordioary and uriiister plenipa- 
lentiary of his majesty the king of the Frenct, at Washing- 
ton, bas received orders to present the followiog note to the 
svereiary of state of the government of the United States. 

i would be surpertlaous to say that the message addressed 
on the ist of December, I834,t0 the congress of the United 
States, by presitent Jackson, was received at Paris with a sen- 
timent of painful surprise. 

The king’s gavernment is far from supposing that the mea- 
sures recommended in this message to tie attention of con- 
gress,can he adopted (votecs) by that assembly; but even cou- 
sidering the document in question as a mere manifestation of 
the opinion which the president wishes to express, with regard 
to the course taken ia this affair, itis impossible et to coust- 
der its publication as a faet of a most serious nature. 

The complaints brought forward by the president, on account 
of the pretended non-tulfiiment ofthe engagements entered into 
by the King’s goveroment after the vote of the L<tot April, are 
Strange, mutonly fromthe total inaccuracy af the allegations on 
whieh they are based, but, also, because the explanations re- 
ceived hy Me. Livingston at Paris, and those which the un- 
dersigued has given directly to the eabinet of Washington, 
seemed not to leave the slightest possibility of misunderstand- 
ing on points so delicate. 

[t appeared indeed, from these explanations, that although 
the session of the French chambers, which was opened on the 
3ist of July fast, in compliance with an express provisian of 
the charter, was prorogued at the end of a fortnight, before the 
bil reliutive to the American claims, announced in the dis- 
course from the throne, eould be placed under discussion, this 
proregstion arose (fendi) entirely from the absotute lmnipossi- 
nity of commencing also premature a period the legislative 
libers belongmg to the year 1835. 

It also anpeared thatthe motives which had hindered the 
formal presentation to the ehambers of the Lill tn question, 
duttag this first space of a fortnight, originated chiefly in’ the 
desire more eff-ctualiy to secure the sucecss of this important 
affair, by choosing the most opportune moment of offering it 
tothe deliberations of the deputies newly elected, who perhaps 
night have been unfavoratly impressed, by this unnenal baste 
in snbinitting mu to them so tong before the period at which they 
could enter upon an examination of it. 


The undersigned will add. that it is moreover difficult to 
comprehend what advantage could have resulted from such a 
measure, since it could not evidently have produced the effect 
Which the president declares that he had in view, of enabling 
him tO state, at the opening of congress, that these long pend- 
hey negotiations were definitively closed. The president sup- 
poses, it ia true, thatthe chambers might have been called to- 
rether anew before the last month of 1834; buteven though 
the session had been opened some months earher, which, for 
Feveral reasons, would have been impossible, the simplest cal- 
culation willserve to show thation no case could the decision 
of the chambers have been taken, much less made known at 
Washington, before the Ist of Decenber. 

The king’s government had aright (devait) to believe that 
considerations so striking would have proved convincing with 
the cabinent of the United States, and the more so as no direc! 
communication made to the undetsigued by this cabinet, or 
transmitted at Paris by Mr. Livingston, had given token of the 
irritation aud misunderstandings which the message of Decem- 
ber 1, has thas deplorably revealed; and as Mr. Livingston, with 
that judicious spit which characterizes him, coinciding with 
tue system of (imenagemens) precautions and temporizing pru- 
dence, adopted by the cabinet of the Tuilleries, with a view to 
the common interests, had even requested, at the moment of 
the meeting of the Chambers, thatthe presentation of the bill 
lu question might be deferred, in order that its discussion 
khould not be mingled with debates of another nature, with 
Which its coincidence might place it in jeopardy. 

This last obstacle had just been moved, and the bill was 
about to be presented to the chamber of deputies, when the ar- 
rival of the message, by creating ia the minds of all a degree of 
astonishment at least equal to the jast irritation which it could 
not failto produce, has forced the government of the king to 
deliberate ou the part which it had to adopt. 

Strong in its own rightand dignity, it did not conceive that 
the inexplicable act of the president ought to cause itto re- 
hounce, absolutely, a determination, the origin of which had 
been its respect for engagements (loyaufe) and its good feelings 
towards a friendly nation. Although it does not conceal from 
itself that the provocation given at Washington has materially 
increased the difficulties of the case, already so great, yet it 
has determined to ask from the chambers an appropriation of 
twenty-five mallions, to meet the engagements of the treaty of 
July 4. 

But his majesty has atthe same time resolved no longer to 
expose his minister to hear such language as that held on De- 
cember Ll. The undersigned has received orders to return to 
France, and the despateh of this order has been made kuown 
to Mr. Livingston. 

The und: --igned hae the honar to present to the secretary of 
Sinte the assurance of his high consideration. SERURIER. 

Jo the hon. John Forsyth, secretary of sicte. 


es — 
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Mr. Livingston to the duke de Broglie. 

Legation of the U. S. of America, Paris, pril 18, 1835. 
M. ue Doc: Lam specially directed to call the attention of 
his majesty’s government to the following passage in the note 


presented by M. Serurier to the secretary of state at Washing- 
ton, 


---—-2 


‘Les pluintes que porte Monsieur le President contre le pre- 
tendu non-accomplissement des engagemens pris par le gouv- 
ernement durota la sutte da vote du ler. Ave, 1834, ne sont 
pas seulement etrange par Ventiere mexactitude des allegations 
sur desqurlies elles reposent, aiais aussi parceque les explica- 
tions qa’a recues a Paris, M. Livingston, et celles que le sous- 
signe a donnees directement an cabmetde Washington, sem- 
Divreut oe pas liisser meme la possibilite Gun malenieudu sur 
des points auss¢ delieates,?? 

Each party, ina discussion of this nature, has an uncontest- 
ed right to make its own statement of facts, and draw its own 
canclusions from them; to acknowledge or deny the accuracy 
of counter-proof, or the force of Objecting arguments, with no 
other restraints than those which respect for his own convie- 
tions, the epiiion of the world, and the rules of common cour- 
tesy, impose, This freedom of argument is essential to the dis- 
eussion of all national concerns, and cannot be objected to 
Without showing an improper and irritating susceptibility. It 
is for this reason that the government of the United States 
make no complaint of the assertion in the note presented by M, 
Serurier, that the statement of facts contained in the presi- 
deni’s message is inaccurate, and that the catises assigned for 
the delay im presenting the law ought to have satisfied thems. 
on their part, they contest the facts, deny the accuracy of the 
conclusions, and appeal to the record, to reason, and to the 
sense Of justice of his majesty’s government, On a more mature 
consideration of the ease, for their justification. But tam fur- 
ther instructed to say that there is one expression in the pas- 
sage | have quoted, which, in one signification, could not be 
admitted even within the broad limits which are allowed to dis- 
cussions of this nature, and whieh, therefore, the president will 
not believe to have been used in the offensive sense that might 
be attributed to it. The word ‘pretendu,”’ sometimes, it is be- 
lieved, in French, and its translation always in English, im- 
plies notonly that the assertion which it qualifies is untrue, 
but that the party making it knows it to be so, and uses it for 
the purpose of deception. 

Although the president cannot be lieve that the term was em- 
ployed in this injations sense, yet the bare possibility of a con- 
struction being put upon it whieh it weuld be incumbent on 
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} bias to repel with indignation, oblige him to ask for the neces- 
{sary explanation. I have the honor to be, &e. 
EUVWARD LIVINGSTON, 
sd 
Mr. Livingston to Mr. Forsyth. [Ezxtract.] 
Washington, June 29, 1835, 
*. * + * * ” x . 
“Having received my passports, I left Paris on the 29th of 
April. At the time of my departare, the note of which a copy 


has been transmitted to you, asking au explanation of the terms 
used in M. Serurier’s communication to the department, re- 
mained unanswered, but | have reason to believe that the an- 
ewer, When given, will be satisfactory.”? 





THE UNITED STATES AND FRANCE, 
From the evening edition of the Journal of Commerce of Jan. 19, 
LETTER OF THE DUKE DE SROGLIE 
To M. Pageot late U.S. charge d’affuires of France at Wash- 
ington. 

We have come into possession of the following letter, being 
the same which Mr. Forsyth, on the llth of September, allow- 
ed the French charge @atiaires to read to him, but which he 
declined taking coguizance of, as not official, and of which he 
eubsequently refused to reecive a copy on the same ground, 
though it was so communicated by Mr. Pageot by express au- 
thority from bis government, contained in the decument itself. 
Its tone is extremely mild and conciliatory, though without 
abating any thing fiom the requisitions of gen. Valaze’s amend- 
ment. It is to be regretied that such a letier, from sucha 


source, Was nol met by our government in a eorrespording 
spirit. 





Translated for the Journal of Commerce. 
Paris, June 17, 1835. 

Str: There no longer exists on our part any obstacle to the 
entire accomplishment of the treaty concluded on the 4th of 
July, 1831, between France and the United States. The pro- 
jeet of law relative to the indemnities reciprocally stipulated in 
that treaty, after having successively passed the two chambers, 
has received the royal sanction. 

I say on one part, for every thing now depends on the govern- 
inent of the United States; it belongs to them to remove the 
only obstacle that still subsists. By virtue of a clause inserted 
in art. Ist by the chamber of deputies, the French government 
must defer making the payments agreed upon, until that of the 
United States shall have explained the true meaning and real 
purportof divers passages inserted by the president of the union 
in his message at the opening of the last session of congress, 
and at which all France at the firet aspect was justly offended. 

The g6vernment having discovered nothing in that clause at 
j variance with its own sentiments, or the course which it haé 
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intended to pursue, the project of law, thus amended on the 
Isth of April by the chamber of deputies, was carried on the 
27th to the Chamber ot peers. tf berewith aunex the expose 
which accompanied it. ‘That document will show you, ina few 
worde, in what light we cousider the respective positions of the 
two counties. L aiso aunex the report of the coumuttee, pre- 
sented to the chamber of peers on the Sthot June. You will 
thereby see how tar that house concurred in the opinion of the 
chamber of deputies, 

Mr. Livingston tas left Paris, without waiting for the vote of 
the chamber of peers, leaving Mr. Barton as charge d’affaires. 
The letter by winch he accredited bim tothe Frenet govern- 
mentis of the 2h of Apri. You will find a copy of it sub- 
joined. 


In a note dated 37th, Mr. Livingston assigns as the cause of 
his departure, the silence Observed by the French government 
in relation to @ previous note of the lath, in which that minis- 
ter, agreeably to orders from bis government, demanded the 
explanation of au expression made use of by Mr. Seruner ina 
note he passed to Mr. Forsyth at the time he left. That expla- 
nation, sir, We will sliow ourselves very willtug to furnish, if it 
should be asked for again, when we ourselves shall have re- 
ceived those which we have a right to expect. 

Anunexed are copics of the two notes of the 18th and 27th. 

On the 25th, Mr. Livingston had addressed to me a third note 
of great length, tn which, whilst he torbears making allusion to 
the amendment tutroduced by the chamber of deputies, he tul- 
ly enters into its principle and probable consequences, as you 
may ascertain by reading that paper. As long as the amend- 
ment was but a stiple project, the initiative of which did not 
even belong to the government, | thought proper to abstain 
from entering into any controversy On this subject with the tni- 
nister of a foreign government. Now that that project has be- 
come a law by the concurrence of the two chambers and the 
sanction of the King, it is my duty to justily tb agaist objec- 
tions which are utterly groundless. 

I shall first reeall a few facts. 

The project of law relates to the execution of the treaty sign- 
ed on the 4th July, 1831. had been presented three times to the 
chamber of deputies, viz: the 6th of April, 1833; the lth of 
June of the same year, and the Lath of January of the year fol- 
lowing, When it was rejected by a majority of 8 votes on the 
Ist of April, 1834. 

The news of its rejection was known at Washington on the 
6th of May, through a packet which sailed trom Liverpool on 
the 6th of April. 

Ou the 4th of June Mr. Serurier informed the secretary of 
State that the King’s government had determined to present 
anew the project of law at the next session of the chambers,— 
The loss of the bill having Oceasioned the resignation of the 
minister who had signed it, and this circumstance having caus- 
ed different changes in the cabinet, the government could vot 
definitively adopt that determination until the 8th of April.— 
The brig Le Cuirassier, bearer of new instructions to Mr. Se- 
rurier, had moreover met with a long and stormy passage, 

At the express request of Mr. McLane, then secretary of 
state, Mr. Serurier communicated the next day, in writing, the 
declaration which he had already made verbally. His note is 
dated the Sth of June. 

The reply of Mr. McLane is of the 27th. In this reply, Mr. 
McLane states in express terma.in the name of his govern- 
ment, thatthe president of the United States will rely on the 
assurances Mr. Serurier has heen instructed to give him. and will 
wait hereafter with confidence for the appeal that is to he made 
to the new chamber. 
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understand why the convocation of the chambers had been delay- 

) ed until the last days of December, instead of the beginning of 
that mouth. But that observation falis betore the tact, that, by 
a concurrence Of particular circumstances on which it would 
be useless to dwell, this meeting of the chambers did in reality 
take place on the Ist of December. 

Nothing consequently could prepare the French government 
for the language of the message sent by the president to con- 
gress. We were aware that that message would contain a 
statement Of the transactions connected with the treaty of the 
4th ot July. Mr. Forsyth bad, on the 19th of November, given 
notice otitto Mr. Serarier. But Mr. Forsyth had, at the same 
tine, informed that tuintster that the president would simply 
advise congress to wait for the decision of the chambers. 

What iust then have been our astonishment when the mes- 
sage reached this side of the Atlantic? And could 1 be eapect- 
ed thatthe French government, atter having (ulfilled the double 
duty of satisiving tts own dignity by recalling its minister from 
Washington, and of redecamimng the faith of tleaties by obtain 
ing from the Chambers the appropriation necessary to the com- 
pletion of the couvention of the 4th of July; alter having ten- 
dered to the minister of the United States lie passports, could 
it be expected, L repeat, that the French government would 
not Wail, belore it resumed any communication on the subject 
with the governmentofthe anion; and, before it renewed with it 
the interrupted relations, that the latter would come forward 
and express itseli io terms calculated to dispel the unfortunaie 
ibterpretations to which the message had given rise? 

Such is, in fact and in substance, the course which the 
amendment introduced by the chamber of deputies has pomt- 
ed out to the government; such is the course which the govern 
ment intended to huve pursued, even if the law had not made 
it their duty. 

Nevertheless, itis against this course, so simple, so reason- 
able, that Mr. Livingston seems to wish to protest beforehand. 

Mr. Livingston tuily admits in his note of the 27th ot April, 
the right ot foreign governments to take proper exception to the 
acts avd lavguage of the government which he representa. 

“Should the president,’ he observes, ‘de an official execu- 
tive act affecting a forvign power, or use exceptionable lan- 
guage in addressing U, through his minister, or through theirs; 
should @ law be passed injurious te the dignity of another na- 
Hon. inall these, and in similar cases, a demand for explana- 
tron would be respecttuliy received, and answered i the man- 
ner that justice, and a regard to the dignity of the complaining 
nation, would require.?? 

But he maintains that these principles, the wisdom of which 
is evident, are not applicable to an act by which the president, 
sole representative of the nation towards foreign powers, gives 
to congress an account of the situation of foreign relations. 

“The utmost freedom’? says Mr. Livingston, “the utmost 
freedom from all restraint in the details mto which he is oblig- 
ed to enter, of international concerns, and of the measures in 
relation to them, is essential to the proper performance of thie 
miportant part of his functions. He must exercise them with- 
out having continually before him the fear of offending the 
susceptibility of the powers whose conduct he is obliged to 
notice.’ 

“Were any foreign powers,” continues Mr. Livingston, 
“permitted to sean the communication of the executive, their 
complaints, whether real or affected, would involve the coun- 
try in continual controversies; tor the right being admitted, it 
would be a duty to exercise it, by demanding a disavowal of 





Mr. Serurier, in his note of the Sth of June, had incidentally | 


observed that it was the intention of the French government to 
present again the rejected law at as early a period as our consti- 
tution would permit. That intention was real; our desire was 
sincere; but it naturally followed, from the very nature and 
terms of the engagement, that it referred to no particular and 
fixed period; that was Ieft dependent either npon the different 
exigencies of our internal situation, or upon the object which 
both governinents were equally anxions to attain. 

In the month of August, the chambers were assembled, but 
merely for form, and for the sole purpose of complying with the 
provisions of the 42d article of the charter. No project of law 
was either presented or discussed. 

Mr. Livingston at Paris, and the president of the U. States at 
Washington, having seemed to regret that the opportunity of 
thie accidental meeting had not been embraeed to place again 
before the chambers the project of law relative to the treaty of 
the 4th of July, it was easy to make them understand that, in 
acting with that precipitancy, we wonld not only have depart- 
ed from all established usages, but compromitted, instead of se- 
curing, the passage of the law. 

The same considerations were very naturally opposed to the 
request made ata snuhsequent period by Mr. Livingston, fora 
special session in the fall. That minister must, no doubt, have 
urged them with his government, since the latter showed itself 
entirely convinced of their validity and justness, 

The new secretary of state, Mr. Forsyth, said, in the month 
of October, to Mr. Serurier, the president readily understands 
why this business has not been takeu up at the opening of the ses- 
sion in August; he can now account for the fact that the demand 
made by Mr. Livingston of a special session in the fall was declin- 
ed. Mr. Forsyth, itis trne, added that the president could not 


every plirace they might deem offensive, and an explanation of 
every word to which an improper interpretation could be given. 
The principle, therefore, has been adopted, that no foreign 
power has a right to ask for explanations of any thing that the 
president, tn the exercise of his functions, thinks proper to com- 
Inubicaty lo congress, or of any course he may advise them to 
pursue ?? 

We cannot, sir, admit ench a principle; we cannot admit it, 
at least withont condition or limit, in an absolute, generay 
and peremptory sense, 


It does not depend upon a nation, from the mere fact of its 
having adopted such or sacha form of government, to acquire, 
with regard to foreign powers, more rights than it would have 
had, or to arrogate to itself other rights than those which it 
would have enjoyed, under any other form of government. 

Nations are free to choose, without any constraint, the go- 
vernment they please—preciselvy for this reason, and under 
this condition, that such a choice concerns them exec!n-<ively, 
and that whatever that choice may be, it cannot affect the 
rights Or injure the legitimate interesta of other nations. 

Now, it is the acknowledged right of every government, when 
the legal representative, or when the official organ of another 
government expresses himself publicly in reference to it, in 
language which iz deemed offensive, to demand an explanation 
of it. Such aright the constitution of the United States can 
neither abolish, modify nor restrict. It is an international 
right (un droit international). Tt suite the people of the U. 
States to divide the power of the union between a president 
andacongress. Beitso. [t sunita them to oblige the presi- 
dent to give publicly to congress an account of the state of fo- 
reign relations. Their right is nuquestionable. But that the 
president of the United States, the official organ, the legal re- 
presentative of the union towards foreign nations, thereby ac- 
quires the right to press himself publicly upon foreign govern- 





ments in language offenssive to those governments; that he 
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should, in asserting the liberty, the freedom necessary for such 
communications, dispeuse with all reserve in bis language; and 
will all cespousibelily towards the powers Whom that language 
concerns, is What we cannot admit. 

lrrespousituitty, (Vinvioiabiite) whether it relates to persons, 
to acts, or to Words—trespousibilily When it is legally estab- 
lished, is a@ purely Daltoual tustitution, a purely internal regu- 
lation, and wever Can be used as an argument in the intercourse 
wineh governments hold witheach otter. Plit were olberwise, 
andif we were disposed, alter the example of Mr. Living-ton, to 
carry the argument lo tts extreme consequences, It might be 
mamtasted that the president of the United States has the nght, 
provided it be im a message lo congress, lo impute publicly to 
foreign governments and ty foreign nations the most odious 
acts, the most perverse milentions; to beld them up publicly to 
the anmmadversion of the world, without these governments OF 
these nations having the night to manttest the slightest resent- 
ment, since, according Lo thus very strange doctrine, they would 
noteven be allowed to take official notice of it. 

To state such a doctrine ts to retute it. 

However, sir, we do vot wish to exaggerate any thing. Mr. 
Livingston is perfectly right wiieu he says that the cause which 
he supports ts, tna geueral sense, Common toall free coun- 
tries: —that all goveriimentis founded on the division of power, 
and on the publicity of debates, have an interest In repelling, 
Ou the part ot loreign powers, any tuterterence with the com- 
nunicallous Which the prince and tis minister, in Constitu- 
tional monarchies, and in cepublics the magistrates entrusted 
with the executive power, are called upon to make to the legis- 
future. And this ts the reason, ae Mr. Livingston very judici- 
ously observes, thatoin France avd io Buglind, the language of 
the royal speecties is so reserved imevery thing that concerns 
foreign relations; and it is this same motive, as you wallob- 
serve, sir, tothe Cabinetol Washington, that has directed the 
conduct of France tu relation to the message of president Jack- 
BOR. Ifthe expression. Contained in that message bad been in- 
sented in a prociamation, oc any Other act of the executive 
power of ihe uuion, We would alouce have called for au ex- 
pianation. Out of cespeet forthe very nature of the act, the 
Frenel government deemed it a duty to manifest the seni 
ments it felton that occasion, by instantly recalling is) mints- 
ter, and <tating in a Communication the motives for that recall: 
but it did not usk tor explanations; i was contented to expect 
tiem trom the justice of the government of the United States, 
and from the ancient fliendship of the Amenecan nation, net 
douotng that the government of the United States would ap- 
preciate the difference in such cases, between answernng an in- 
terpellation, and preventing by a spontaneous determination, 
by explanations readily offered, a misunderstanding always to 
be regretted. 

The amendment of the chamber of deputies is conceived in 
the same spiritot reserve and conciliation. It does not make 
it the duty of the French goverament to ask for explanations; 
it merely supposes they will receive them. 

We were not mistaken, sir, in believing that the government 
of the United States would appreciate Uiat difference, since 
Mr. Livingston, as he himself observes, hastened, as early as 
the 29th of January last, when the message of president Jack- 
son had been only Known a few days, te offer us explanations 
at great length of every passage of that message which treated 
of the relations between the United Siates aud Fiance; and 
since, that step and the explanations contained in his note of 
the 29th of January have received, as he informs us by bis note 
vf the 25th of April, the entire approbation of the president. 

Mr. Livingston was not astonished that those explanations, 
as jong as they were presented only upon his personal responsi- 
bility, did not produce upon us the effect he intended; but he sup- 
poses thal, being now clothed with the approbation of the pre- 
sident, they must satisfy all that the nicest sense of nutional 
honor could desire. 

He therefore makes it a point, in his note of the 25th, to re- 
peat and to develope them, in the hope that the French govern- 
ment, by examining them anew, under the impression that they 
had become the expression of the sentiments of the president, 
would deem them sufficient. He is so much the more anxious 
to Inspart to us his own eonviction on this subject, as he deems 
it impossible for the government of the United States to go any 
further. He even seems to be apprehensive that future events, 
which he need nol specify. designating thereby, no doubt, the 
adoption of the ameudment of the chamber of deputies by the 
Other two branches of the government, may hereafter render 
improper any allusion to explanations presented under the in- 
fluence of different circumstances. 


We sincerely wish, sir, not to add to the difficulties of the 
situation in which the two countries are respectively placed. 
The question of date, to which Mr. Livingston seems, in this 
case, to attach an importance which it belongs not to us to ap- 
preciate, does notin any way alter either the nature or the ex- 
tent of the duties which are prescribed to us. If satifaction 
had really been given tothe just su.cegtibility of the Freneh 
nation as early as the 29th of January, (the date of Mr. Living- 
ston’s first note), and therefore previous to the adoption of the 
amendment onder consideration bv the chamber of deputies, or 
as early as the 271th of April, (the date of Mr. Livingston’s 
second note), that iz to say, before the adoption of this same 
amendment by the other two branches of the legislature, we 
woald be sincerely gratified. The more the government of the 
United States would have shown a willingness to explain itself, 
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the more we should be ourselves disposed to find the explana- 
tions sativlactory, and to view the solicitude of that government 
as a@ testimony in favor of the intentions which had dictated 
the message of the president. 

We will stmply observe, before we proceed: 

First, That even supposing the explanations given by the 
note of the 29th of January to have been such as we might 
have wished them, they were on the 18th ot Apal, the day of 
the passage Of the amendment tm the chamber of deputies, 
nothing more than the stiple expression of the personal senti- 
ments of Mr. Livingston, This is an observauon which did 
not escape his notice. 

We will also observe that, by the publication of Mr. Living- 
<ton’s correspondence, the government of the United States 
had excited against hin such a feeling of irritation, that it 
would have been out of our power, even supposing that we had 
considered that correspondence as contaming nothing but was 
right and proper, to avail ourselves of a document beanng his 
signature, to repel, in one orthe other of the chambers, the 
amendment under comsideration. 

I will now proceed to the examination of the explanations 
which have been offered to us. 

Mr. Livingston is right in thinking that our objections to the 
message of the president are confined to these two points: 

lat. The message impeaches the good faith of bis majesty’s 
government. 
2d. [Tt contains a threat to secure the execution of the treaty 
by the fear of reprisals. 

It is, indeed, under this double point of view that the mes- 
sage of president Jackson excited tu France the greatest indig- 
vation. The cabinet ot Washington will readily admit that, if 
the allegation were true, the indignation would be just. No go- 
vernment, no people, would for one moment bear either the 
direct of indirect timputation of a want of good faith, or the 
idea of another government, or another people, endeavoring to 
obtain from atthrongh menace what could only be granted by 
ite justice Ttmust equally be admitted that, when the iu- 
pression produced by the appearance of any document ts gene- 
ral; when that impression is felt, not only by the whole nation 
whom the document concerns, but even by foreigners, by tnter- 
ested people, by persons the least disposed to take a part in the 
contest, the very universality of that mupressaon is a sufficient 
evidence against the general tenor of the document, 

It we examine in detail the message of the president of the 
United States, (Ll mean that partof it wich relates to the re- 
lations between the United States and France), itwill possibly 
be found that, passing successively trom phrase to plirase, none 
will be met with that cannot bear an interpretation more or less 
plausible; none of which, strictly speaking, it Cannot be said 
that itis asupople expose of sueh or such a fact true in itself, 
or the assertion of such or such a right which no one contests, 
or the performance of such or such an obligation imposed on 
the president by the very nature of bis functions. ‘There will 
certainly be found several in which the idea of impeaching the 
good faith of the French government, or of acting upon it through 
menace or intimidation, is more or less disavowed, 

Yet, when the whole succession of facta is taken into view; 
when We perceive the care which seems to have been taken to 
present them inan unfavorable light, without making allow- 
ance for circumstances which explained them, without paying 
any regard to considerations which the government of the Unit- 
ed States itself bad previously admitted; when we see at the 
end of this uninterrupted series of allegations, which bave the 
appearance of wrongs, for the sole reason that they are made to 
rest on isolated and incomplete statements, the unexpected 
proposition, the extreme proposition, to say the least, to seize 
upon French property, it is impossible at first view, itis even 
difficult alter reflection, to escape the thought that all this part 
of the message had been written for the double purpuse stated 
above. 

It is not so, however; at least we hope it is not. 

But to banish entirely such an idea, what would be necessa- 
ry? Nothing but what is very simple. We do not here con- 
tend about this or that phrase, this or that allegation, this or 
that expression; we contend about the intention ttself, which 
has dictated that partof the message. If it be true that the 
president of the United States, in presenting to congress a 
statementof the facts connected with the treaty of the 4th of 
July. had ne intention to east any doubt on the good faith of the 
French government; if it be rue that the president of the Unit- 
ed States, in proposing to congress to decree the seizure, by 
force of arms of French property, bad not the intention to as- 
sume with regard to France a menacing attitude, we cannot 
see how he could find any difficulty in déclaring it. 

Is such a declaration really contained in Mr. Livingston’s 
note, addressed to the French government on the 29th of Janu- 
ary, or in that which the same minister left at bis departare on 
the 27th of April? 

We would be equally at a loss to affirm orto deny it; and for 
this reason, it is evident that neither the one nor the other can 
be considered sufficient. The note of the 29:h Jauuary is in- 
tended to discuss, contradictory with the French government, 
the correctness of facts asserted in the message of president 
Jackson. It is intended to prove that the view taken by him 
of these facts is at least plausible. [tis in the midst of this long 
disquisition that two or three phrases are incidentally thrown 
ont, on the just confidence which the government of the United 
States has always entertained in the sincerity of the Freneh 
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government—confidence which Mr. Livingston had always 
made it a duty to foster, and which according to him, is not in 
contradiction with any of the ideas or allegations expressed in 
the message. The note of the 25th of April is chiefly intended 
to make an indirect and anticipated exumination of the amend- 
ment introduced by the chamber of deputies. While upon this 
examination, and witha view to prove that any demaud tor 
explanations would in future be useless in fact and mmadmus-ible 
in principle, Mr. Livingstow refers to the testimony given by 
hittin ta bis Mist note to the good fanth of the French government; 
he reiers to subsequent sanction given by the president to the 
contents of that mete; he dwells on the paragraph ol the mes- 
sage of the president, in which all idea of treat is, be says, 
expressly disavowed. 

Vou will easily conceive, sir, and the cabinet of Washington 
will, we think, understand it also, that such phrases ineient- 
ally inserted in documents the purport and tenor of which are 
polemical, and surrounded, in some measure, by deiaiis of a 
controversy which ts besides not always free from bitterness, 
cannot dispel sufficiently the impression produced by the peru- 
sal of the message, nor strike the mind as would the same idea 
expressed in terms simple, positive, duect, and unaccompanied 
by any recramination Concerning facts or incidents no longer of 
any importance, Such is the motive which, among many 
others, lias placed the French government in the impossibility 
of acceding to the wish expressed by Mr. Livingston towards 
the conclusion of lis note of the 25th of April, by declaring (to 
the chamber of peers probably) thut previous explanation given 
by the minister of the United States, and subsequently approved 
by the president, had satisfied it. 

The impression produced by the perusal of the message was 
deep. It was so in Fiance, in Europe, and even in the United 
States; the debates in congress and public notoriety sufficiently 
prove the fact. Under the weight of this impression, the 
Freuch government did not hesitate to place itself in a situation 
to meet the engagements contracted in the name of France. 
Ju pausing there for the present, and waiting for the fulfilment 
of those engagements to be claimed, or expecting them to be 
claimed, in terms consistent with the regard which is its due, it 
is not afraid of being accused, nor France, which it represents, 
of being accused, of appreciating nutional honor by anu number 
of millions which it could withhold, us a compensasion for an in- 
jury offered toit. Mr. Livingston is the first to repel such an 
idea. Far fromit, the Preneh government will consider asa 
fortunate day the one in whieh it will be able to deliver up he- 
norably the teust that lies io ite hands; buteach state has duties 
to perform towards itself, each situation has its exigencies. 
Mr. Livingston objects to the idea of seeing the president of the 
United States give a new testimony to the good taith of the 
French government, lest such a step, reasonable and justin it- 
self, should it not appear to be exclusively dictated by justice 
and by rea-on. He will not be astonished if the French go- 
vernment, on its side, attaches an equal importanee to show 
that in acknowledging openly a legitimate debt, and declaring 
itself ready to discharge it, it has exclusively consulted reason 
and justice. 

You are authorised, sir, to read the present despatch to Mr. 
Forsyth, and, if he desires, let him take acopy of it. Accept, 
sir,&e &e. V. BROGLIE, 


TWENTY-FOURTH CONGRESS—FIRST SESSION. 
SENATE. 


January 18. A message was received from the president of 
the United States, by Mr. Donelson, his private secretary, on 
the general subject of our relations with France. [See the pre- 
ceding pages for it.) 

The following message was also received from the president 
of tit United States: 

To the senate of the United States: 

In compliance with the resolution of the senate of the 12th 
instant, | transmit a report of the secretary of state, with the 
papers therein referred to, which, with those accompanying 
the special message this day sent to congress, are believed to 
contain all the information requested. The papers relative to 
the letter of the late minister of France have been added to 
those called for, that the subject may be fully understood, 

ANDREW JACKSON, 

Washington, January 18, 1836. 

fiFeSee page 352. 

The message and documents having been read, 

Mr. Clay, who had come into the senate during the reading 
of the documents, moved that they be printed, and referred to 
the committee on foreign relations, 

Mr. Buchanan warmly expressed his satisfaction with the 
(special) message. It was all that he desired it to be. Mr. 
Calhoun replied at length, and on the opposite side. He re 
capitulated many things that bad happened in the course of the 
negotiations, and spoke of some of them with considerable 
severity—and said that neither justice, honoror necessity impel- 
led us toarims., Mr. Cuthbert made a few remarks, and Mr. Bu- 
chanan rejoined. 

Mr. White offered the following resolution; which, after 
sone explanations from him, was agreed to: 

Resolved, ‘That the secretary of war be, and he hereby is, re- 
quested to inform the senate what office Benjamin F. Curry 
holds in the Cherokee nation, under what law he is appointed, 
and at what time; what salary he receives, and whether he has 
at any time received any allowance in addition to his salary, 








nee. - 


and how much; stating particularly the whole amount he has 
received last year. 

[The Wasnington correspondent of the Patriot gives the fol- 
lowing deseription of a scene in the senate: 

Shortly after this, judge White introduced a resolution calling 
upon the seeretary of war for information whether one Benja- 
min F’, Curry was employed by the government, in any capa- 
city, Inthe Cherokee tndians’? territory, and if so, what were 
his duties, What salary was paid him, under what law he was 
appomted, how long he had been thus employed, and whether 
be had atany time more money paid bim than his salary, and 
if so, how much and for what purpose. In offering this resolu- 
lion, judge White said he felt bound to give his reasons for so 
doing. He then made a speech of considerable length, in 
which he manitlested more warmth, animation and tempereven 
than he perhaps ever before has done in biz whole congres- 
sional or publie life, put it all together. He said that this Cur- 
ry, instead of attending to his duties, if he had any in the 
Cherokee nation, was interfering in elections over the country, 
Writing for newspapers, libelling the characters of public men, 
&e. That he had been into Tennessee, electioneering against 
a candidate ‘or congress in one of the districts, and there shewed 
letters to influence the election, from the chief magistrate, and 
one, be had been informed, of a confidential nature, written 
against himself by his honorable colleague, Judge White here 
stepped upto Mr. Grundy, looked him fail in the face, and said, 
now | wish when we are in the presence of this senate, face to 
face, eye to eye to ask my colleague whether he ever wrote a 
letter to Curry with my name made use of in it? 

Mr. Grundy calmly replied that he had not to the best of his 
recollection—certainly he had written nothing disrespectful of 
his colleague, 

Judge White said that would answer for the present. He 
then went on deseribing and condemning the conduet of Cur- 
ry. He also alluded to the Nashville Union, which he denomi- 
nated a ‘sink of filth and iniquity,’’ established by a man who 
came on here last year with net more than funds enough to 
bear his expenses and returned with five or six thousand 
dollars with which to get out his paper gratuitously, by which 
means he might accomplish his dirty work. He read a part of 
the first communication of general Jackson to congress, to show 
how much opposed he then was to the interference of govern- 
nent officers with the freedom of elections. He told of and 
read one article in the Georgia Federal Union, an article under 
the signature of Curry, libelling judge White and a secret In- 
dian agent, employed a couple of years ago by the government, 
and thereby endangering the life of the latter. On the 2d inst. 
he wrote to the secretary of war upon the subject, complaining 
of Curry, and exposing him sufficiently to cause his removal 
from office. On the 16th inst. only fourteen days from the time 
he wrote the secretary, he received a reply, in which Gov. Cass 
says that he laid the subject before the president. who ordered 
him to write to major Curry, and thank him for his zeal, but to 
say that he did not right in exposing the life of the secret Indian 
agent. Judge White, after reading the whole correspondence, 
commented upon this conduct of the government with great 
severity. Lhave never seen himin so warm amood. He has 
all his life long been highly respected and esteemed, by every 
hody who knew him. But now, being a candidate for the pre- 
sidency against Martin Van Buren, his every action and motive 
almost is grossly misrepresented. He is not used to abuse 
Hence his extreme warmth on this occasion. 

His resolution was adopted, and the senate adjourned. } 

January 19, After other business— 

The question coming up on the petitions from Ohio, praying 
for the abolition of slavery in the District of Columbia, 

Mr. Leigh addressed the senate against the reception of the 
petitions, maintaining the incompetence of congress to eman- 
cipate slaves in the District of Columbia, without the consent of 
the owners, any more than to enact an agrarian law, and de- 
stroy the rights of individuals in their landed property within 
the District of Columbia, He stated that there was a time 
when the emancipation of slaves was a passion in the state of 
Virginia, and continued, until the impracticability of the 
scheme was demonstrated. Mr. Jefferson himself proposed a 
scheme ofemancipation. He denied. however, that there was 
any power in the ordinary legislatures of Marvland or Virginia 
to control the slave property of individuals. The constitution 
of Virginia had given to her legislature no such powers; on the 
contrary, slaves were acknowledged to be lawful property. 
Even in the District of Columbia, congress had no such abso- 
Inte jurisdiction as he had been surprised to hear claimed for it, 
Congress had no power which wags restricted in the cession of 
Virginia and Marviand, and there was noi any, the slightest in- 
tention to cede to it the power of destroying the property in 
slaves. The power was never intended to be conceded, and 
could not be exercised. Py what means could congress ac- 
complish this object. It must be either by violence, by the in- 
terposition of force, or by purchase, and he denied that there 
was any authority in congress to apply the funds from the trea- 
sury tosnch an object He adverted in severe terms to Dr, 
Channing’s new work, entitled “Slavery,’’ stating that it would 
have more effeet, from the respect which had always been giv- 
en to De. Channing, in weakening the confidence of the south 
in the friendly feelings of their northern brethren, than all the 
publications of Tappan, and that detestable gang. From this 
work he made various extracts of the parte to which be most 
strongly excepted. 
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Mr. Calhoun complimented the speech of Mr. Leigh in the 
highest terms, but in a few words only. yi 

Mr. Wright then expressed a hope that the petitions would 
be read and unanimously rejected. He adverted to the pro- 
ceeedings at Utica, to show that there was no abolition feeling 
in the state of New York. 

Mr. Calhoun would not consent to this course principally on 
account of the violent and unjustifiable language used in them. 

Mr. Morris then obtained leave to withdraw the petitions pre- 
sented by tim. 

Mr. Buchanan moved to consider the Pennsylvania memo- 
rial from the society of Friends. 

January 20. Very many reports and papers were submitted. 

Mr. Clay, from the committee on foreign relations, moved 
that the committee be discharged from the further consideration 
of such parts of the special message of the president of the U. 
States, as relate to the augmentation of the navy, and the sub- 
ject of defences on our maritime frontier. He was not in- 
structed to move the reference of these subjecta to any other 
committee, as such motion did not seem to come within the 
duty of the committee on foreign relations. 

The commitiee was accordingly discharged from the further 
consideration of the subject. 

On motion of Mr. Webster, so much of the special message 
as relates to the augmentation of the navy, was referred to the 
committee on naval affairs, and so much as relates to fortifica- 
tions, to the committee on military affairs. 

Aftef other business, which will sufficiently appear in its pro- 

ress— 
. The resolutions offered by Mr. Benton on the subject of the 
application of the surplus revenue to the purposes of defence, 
being next in order, were taken up for consideration. 

The question being on the motion of Mr. Goldsborough to 
ainend the first resolution, 

Mr. Cuthbert and Mr. Hubbard addressed the senate; and be- 
fore the latter had coneluded, 

Mr. Clay moved that the senate adjourn—ayes 15, noes 22. 

Mr. Buchanan moved to lay the subject on the table, for the 
purpose of going into executive business. The motion was out 
of order, as Mr. Hubhard had the floor. 

On motion of Mr, Hubbard, the resolutions were then laid on 
the table, 

And the senate proceeded to the consideration of executive 
business. 

January 21. Many bills were reported and resolutions offer- 
ed. Among others— 

Mr. Tyler offered the following resolutions; which, on his 
motion, were ordered to be printed: 

Resolved, ‘That to alter, change, or abolish the right of pro- 
perty ia the District of Couma, without the consent of the 
owner, would be unjust and despouc, aud in violation of the 
constitution of the United States. 

Resolved further, ‘That, even with such consent, to interfere 
With the sulject of slavery, not only withont but agamst the 
consent ot the people of Marviand and Virginia, would be in 
flagrant violation of the public faith, an abuse of trust confer- 
red on congress by the cession, and hazardous to the peace and 
security of these two states, 

Resolved further, Viat such proceedings would sap the foun- 
Cation of Our constitutional system, which is based on the con- 
dition of things as they existed at the time of the adoption of 
the constitution, which cannot be altered in so material a peint 
without disturbing the principle of Compromise out of which it 
Originated. 

The various resolutions lying on the table, offered by Messrs. 
Linn, Clayton, Robbins, Moore, Tipton and Southard, were tak- 
en up, considered, and agreed to, 

The senate adjourned to Monday. 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

Friday, Jan. 13. Mr. Cave Johnson, trom the committee of 
ways and means, reported the following resolution; which was 
agreed to. 

Resolved, That the clerk of the house cause to be prepared, 
for the use of the house, a tabular statement showing the ex- 
penditure of the contingent fund of the house of representa- 
tives, from the year 1820 to 1835, inclusive, under each material 
head of expenditure. 

Certain questions concerning a new organization of the mili- 
tary academy were further considered, 

Mr. Thomas, of Marytand, from the select committee on the 
subject of the District banks, obtained the consent of the house 
to report a bill to extend the charters of certain banks in the 
District of Columbia to the Ist day of October pext.”’ 

The bill was twice read. 

Mr. Thomas said the bill did not require commitment. Te 
Was about to ask the house, with the assent of the chairman of 
the committee of claims, to take upand act upon this bill at 
once. [t would not be said. require any discussion, as there 
could be no difference of opinion in regard to it, The comnit- 
tee unanimously agreed in asking the house to act on the bill 
without delay. It proposed to continue unimpaired to all the 
banks doing business in the District all their powers and privi- 
leges till the committee had investigated their condition, and 
congress could act upon the question of the renewalof ther 
charters. It was indispensable to the interest of the District 
that the bill ehould be passed. He hoped the house would con- 
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The bill was ordered to a third reading. 


Several private matters being attended to—the house ad- 
journed until Monday. 





Monday, Jan. 18. Afier the morning business— 

A message was received from the president of the United 
States, by the hands of 4. Donelson, esq. bis secretary, (for 
which see the preceding pages. 

Mr. Mason, of Virginia, asked the unanimons consent of the 
house to have the message just received read to the house, and, 
no objection being made, it was read by the clerk. 

Mr. McKeon seut to the chair certain resolutions relating to 
the subject of the message, which he offered tor the considera- 
tion of the house. 

Mr. Mercer rose toa point of order. The rules had been, 
he said, suspended only for the purpose of reading the message. 
Mr. Mason, ot Virginia, (chairman of the committee on foreign 
relations), said tt Was his intention to submit a motion that the 
message and documents accompanying it be referred to the 
committee on foreign relations and printed. He said he thought 
itimportant that the house should have an opportunity delibe- 
rately to peruse papers of so much importance preliminary to 
any action in reference to them. 

After some conversation, on motion of Mr. Williams, of North 
Carolina, the documents accompanying the measage were read. 

Mr. Hawes rose, and moved that 20,000 extra copies of the 
mInessage and documents be printet. 

Mr. Mason, of Virginia, asked that the question should be 
first taken on the motion, which he now submitted, that the 
message and documents be referred to the committee op foreign 
relations. 

The message and documents were then ordered to be referred 
accordingly, and the motion to print 20,000 extra copies was 
agreed to. 

Mr. McKeon asked the consent of the house to submit the 
resolutions which he had sent to the chair, for the purpose of 
having them printed, 
ee being strongly made by repeated cries of ‘No! 
No!” 

Mr. McKeon moved a suspension of the rules of the house, 
in order to offer the resolutions, and asked the reading of the 
resolutions for the information of the house. 

Objections were made to the reading of the resolutions, by 
many members, 

Mr. McKeon inquired whether he had not a right to ask the 
reading of the resolutions? 

(Cries of “order,?? “‘order.?’) 

‘The chair stated that he had some doubt whether the reso 
lutions could be read without geveral consent, as the rule had 
not been suspended. 

Mr. McKeon remarked that he was desirous of submitting the 
resolutions be had sent to the chair. He was aware that the 
rules of the house did not permit him to offer them at the pre- 
sent moment; but, as they related to our affairs with Franee, 
the bouse might, he thought, be disposed to hear them read. 
Az it was the day for the presentation of petitions, be had but 
hithe prospect of procuring a suspen-ion of the rule. He in- 
formed the house that the resolutions approved of the determi- 
nation of the executive braneh of this government not to sub- 
mit to give explanations; and he should take an early oppor- 
tuoity of bringing them before the house. He then withdrew 
the motion to suspend the miles, 

The presentation of petitions and memorials was then re- 
sumed. 

Among the petitions were many forthe abolition of slavery in 
the District of Columbia—as for example: 

Mr. Adams presented a petition from 158 ladies, cilizens of 
the commonwealth of Massachusetts, for he bad not, he said, 
brought himself to doubt whether females were citizens, pray- 
ing the abolition of slavery in the Distriet of Columbia. 

Mr. Hammond objected to its reception; and, 

On motion of Mr. Pinckney, the question of reception wag 
laid on the table. 

And on ealls for the yeas and nays. on laying on the table— 
the vote was about 180 to 40, the minority being as follows: 

NAYS—Messrs. Banks, Borden, Briggs, John Calthoon, G. 
Chambers. John Chambers, Clark. Darlington, Denny, Everett, 
Forester, Glascock, Grennell, Griffin, Hammond, Hard, Har- 
per. Hazeliine, Heister, Holsey, Janes, Lincotn, McKennan, 
MceLene, Mortis, Parker, Phitlips, Pickens, Potts, Reed, Rus- 
sell, Slade, Sloan, Sprague, Webster, White, Whittlesey. 


Tuesday, Jan. 19. A large number of reports from commit 
tees were received this day—among them 

Mr. J. Q. Adams, from the selvet committee, to which was 
referred the president’s message of the 17th of December, re- 
lative to the Smithsonian bequest. made a report thereon, ac- 
companied by a bill authorising the president of the United 
States toassert and prosecute with effeet the rightof the United 
States to the bequest of James Smithson, late of London, de- 
ceased, 

Mr. Judson, from the select committee, to which was referred 
the memorial of certain citizens of Connecticut, praying the 
erection of a monument to the meniory of captain Nathan Hale, 
reported the following resolution: 

Resolved by the senate and house of representatives of the 
United States of America in congress assembled, That the gover- 
nor of the state of Connecticut be, and he is hereby, authorised 





sent to order it to a third reading. 


to employ some suitable pereon to erect a monument, with ap- 
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propriate inscriptions, within the public cemetery, in the town 
of Coventry, Connecticut, commemorating the services and 
death of captain Nathan Hale, in the warof the revolution: 
Provided, Vie expense thereot shall not exceed the sum of one 
thousand dollars. 

A long debate then followed on certain propositions concern- 
ing slavery im the Distoct of Columbia, 

Wednesday Jun. 20. Mr. Munn moved to suspend the rules 
of the house fur the purvose of Considering the motion to print 
five thousand extra copies of the report trom the select come- 
mittee on the subject of the Sumlisonian bequest, and i was 
agreed to, 107 to 49. 

Mr. Howard asked what plan the bill reported proposed, in 
reference to the contemplated tstituuion. 

Mr. Chapin rephed that the bill looked only to the means ot 
getting possession of the bequest. ‘This bequest, amounting to 
more than half a million of dollars, was one of the most liberal 
aud munificent of modern tines. It was deserving of notice, 
both from congress and the people of America. It might be 
regarded as a tribute of respect trom a citizen of a foreign go- 
vernment, to the free institutions of this country. It was due 
to the memory of ihe tudividual that lis beneficence should be 
made known and acknowledged by congress m the most public 
manner. The ceport ought to be sentabroad among the people, 
in order that men of intelligence and education may have au 
Opportunity of exchanging views iu regard to the best mode of 
Organizing the institution. 

The motion to print 5,000 extra copies was agreed to. 

Some time being expended on “the abolition of slavery in 
the District of Columbia,”’ the orders of the day were moved— 
carried by the casting vote of the speaker—105 for and 105 
against it. 

The house resolved itself into a eommittee of the whole, on 
the bill for the relief of the sufferers by the late fire at New 
York, when various amendments were suggested by Messrs. 
Everett and Pearce,of R. 1. The committee rose and had leave 
to sit again, and the house adjourned. 

Thursday, Jan 21. Reports from committees being received, 

The house resumed the discussion of the resolution of Mr. 
Jarvis, relative to the abolition of slavery in the District of Co- 
lumbia, and 

Mr. Pickens concluded his remarks. Mr. Hoar rose to ad- 
dress the house, (which had refused, 94 to 84, to proceed to the 
orders of the day, on motion of Mr. Cambreleng) and, having 
proceeded to some length, Mr. Hoar gave way tor a motion to 
adjourn—which carried. 

oo BO Geer 
LEGISLATURE OF NEW YORK. 
REQUISITION OF THE GOVERNOR OF ALABAMA. 
[Documents accompanying the governors message, } 
State of Alabama, executive department, Tuscaloosa. 
To his excellency the governor of the state of N. York. 

Whereas itappears by the accompanying indictment, that 
Robert G. Williams is charged with wickedly and miliciousty 
causing to be distributed and published, a seditious paper, in 
this state, maliciously designing and intending to incite the 
slave population thereof to insurrection and rebellion against 
their masters: And whereas, the said Robert G Wilhams has 
fled from justice and is now going at large in the state of New 
York: 

Now, by virtue of an act of congress respecting fugitives 
from justice, and persons escaping from the service of their 
masters. | hereby demand of your excelleney, that the said 
Robert G. Williams, if to be found in the state over which you 
preside, be delivered up to the authorities of Alabama, to be 
tried for his said offence aecording to law. To which end, I have 
to request vour excellency to cause the said offender to be ar- 
rested and confined, until an agent can be despatched to con- 
duct him to this state. 

In testimony whereof, I have hereunto set my hand, and 
caused the sea) of the state to be hereunto affixed. 
Done at the capitol in the city of Tuscaloosa, this 
fourteenth day of November, in the year of our Lord 
one thousand eight hundred and thirty-five, and of 
the independence of the United States of America, 
the sixtieth, 

By the governor, 
E. A. WeBsTer, secretary of state. 


[u.8-]) 


JOHN GAYLE. 


(COPY OF INDICTMENT ) 

The state of Alabama, Circuit court, September term, in the 

Tuscaloosa county. year of our Lord, 1835. The grand 
jurors for the state of Alabama, elected, empannelled, sworn 
and charged to inquire for the body of Tuscaloosa county, upon 
their oath, present, that RobertG. Walliams, late of said county, 
being a wicked, malicious, seditious and tl-diposed person, and 
being greatly disaffected to the laws andgovernment of said state, 
and felonion.'y, wickedly, maliciously and seditionsly con- 
triving, devising and intending to produce conspiracy, insurrec- 
tion and rebellion among the slave population of said state, and 
to alienate and withdraw their affection, fidelity and allegiance 
of said slaves from their masters and owners, on the tenth day 
of September, in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hun- 
dred and thirty-five, at, in the county aforesaid, feloniousty, 
wickedly, maliciously and seditiousty did canse to be distributed, 
circulated and published, a seditions paper called **The Eman- 
eipator;”’? in which paper is published according to the tenor 
and effect following, that is tu say:—‘*God commands, and all 














nature cries out, that man should not be held as property. The 
“Jct of makiog inem pooperty, tas plunge ad 2.250 000 of our 
fellow countrtnen tate the deepest plysteal and momal degra- 
dation, and they are every thomrent stoking deeper.?? ta open 
Violction te the actot the general as embly to such case made 
and provided, to the evil and permicious eXatople of all others 
in bike case offending, and against the peace and dignity of the 
state of Alabama. 

And the jurors aforesaid, upon their oath aforesaid, do fur- 
ther present, that the sar Robert G. Williams, on the said tenth 
day of September in the year aforesaid, at, in the County atore- 
said, Wickedly, telontously and sedithoustly did then and there 
distribute, crreulate aud publish, or cause to be distributed, cir- 
culated and published, a seditious paper called the The Eman- 
cipator;?? tending to produce conspiracy and insurrection among 
the slaves and colored population of said County and state, in 
contempt of the laws of the land, and against the peace and 
dignity of the state of Alabama. P. MARTIN, 

attorney, general of the stute of Alubuma, 
A true bill, 
Wituiis Banks, foreman of grand jury. 


The state of Alabhama,) 1, Join J. Samuel, clerk of the cir- 
Tuscaloosa county Scum court for sad county, do certify 
that the foregoing is a correct copy of the original mdietaent 
(now on file in my office), found by the grand jury at Mareh 
term of said court, in the year 1835, against Robert G@. AV illams. 
In testimony whereof, | bave hereunto set my band, and af- 
fixed the seal of my office, at Tuscaloosa, the 7th day 

[L. 8] of November, A. D. 1835, and 601h year of Amenean 
inde pendence, JOUN J. SAMUEL, clerk. 

1, Henry W. Collier, presiding judge of the circuit court of 
Tuscaloosa county, in the state of Alabama, do hereby certity, 
that John J. Samuel, who subscribed and sealed the foregoing 
attestation, is, and was at the date of the same, clerk of said 
court, and that bis said attestation is inthe form. Given onder 
my hand and seal, at ‘Tusealoosa, this seventeenth day of No- 
vember, in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred 
and thirty-five. HENRY W. COLLIER, [t. s.) 

Executive department, Alabama, Tuscaloosa, Nov. 14, 1835. 

Sire: [have the honor to transmit to you a demand, under 
the constitation ond laws of the United States, tor Robe G, 
Williams, and a copy of an indictment recently found agamst 
him by the grand jury of Tuscaloosa county in this state. for at- 
tempting to prodyce Insurrection and rebellion among our slave 
population, in the manner set forth inthe indictment.  ltis ad- 
mitted that the offender was not in the state when bis crime 
was committed, and that he has not fled therefrom, according 
to the strict literal importof that term; bot he has evaded the 
justice of our laws, and according to the titerpretation whieh 
miatnre reflection bas led me to place upon the constitution, 
should be delivered up for trialto the authorities of this state. 

My Views, somewhat at length, are contained ina message 
Which will be sent tothe general assembly, which convenes 
on Monday next, and PE take the liberty to enclose a copy of so 
much of it as embraces this deeply exciting and interesting sob- 
ject. Should your excellency concur with me in opinion, I 
have to request that Wiliams be arrested, and confined until 
I can find an agent to condact him to Alabama, 

L have the honor to be, very reepectfully, your obedient ser- 
vant, JOHN GAYLE, 

His excellency governor Marcy. 

Extract from gov. Gayle’s message, accompanying the requisi- 
tion. 

We are told that public sentiment in the north is decidedly 
in our favor, and that the large and numerons public meetings 
which have been called thronghout the non-slaveholding states, 
demonstrate that the majority is too overwhelming to be resist- 
ed; that with these favorable indications before us, we should 
not agitate the subject in the south, and that itis our duty to 
rely for safety upon the force of public opinion in that quarter. 

Our northern brethren deserve and will command, our grati- 
tude, for the interest they bave taken in our behalf; and there 
can be litthe doubt that the majority against the abolitionists is 
very large: bat this reasoning is wholly erroneous and delusive, 
He who believes that fanaticism can be pnt down by publie 
opinion, has a very imperfect knowledge of hamaa natare, and 
must be deafto the lessons and admonitions of history. So far 
from this being the case, the opposition of public opinion is the 
aliment, the food that feeds. nourishes and sustains this dark 
and fiendlike passion. Of this, no stranger proof could be of- 
fered than the suecess with which the efforts of these false phi- 
lanthropists have been crowned, in Opposition to the concen- 
trated force of pubhe opinion throughout the northern states. 
Indeed they never acquired any considerable notoriety until 
this opposition commenced, Under its heaviest pressure, if 
the information we have received be corree{, they have estab- 
lished 250 anti-slavery societies, and about 30 presses, from one 
ef which they send forth weekly from 25 to 50,000 incendiary 
pamphlets, and other similar pnblications. Buta short while 
since, the whole population of the state of New York seemed 
to be roused to a sense of the dangers threatened by the ma- 
chinations of these societies. The largest public meetings 
which had ever been convened were speedily assembled, from 
which issued the most eloquent and burning condemnation of 
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the abolitionists; and yet in the very face of these proceedings, 
imposing as they undoubtedly were, they have called a con- 
vention of their associates from the several counties and dis- 
tricts in that state; and their leader, Tappan, and others, in nu- 
merous band bills, bave announced their firm and unshaken 
purpose of renewing with mcreased energy, their exertions in 
favor of immediate abolition. tis obvious therefore that we 
blindly and obstmately deceive ourselves if we entertain the 
belief that public opinion, unaided by the strong sanctions of 
the law, will bave any other effect than to strengthen the hauds 
of this dangerous and tusidious enemy. Tt has been improper- 
ly admitied by writers in the south, who have engaged in dis- 
cussing this subject, that the constitution and laws of the Unit- 
ed States, in regard to fugitives from justice, do not authorise 
a demand for the delivery of these incendiaries, to the states 
whose laws they have violated. This opinion has been em- 
braced under the erroneous impression that the rules of strict 
construction which with great propriety apply to certain parts 
of the constitution, must necessarily apply to all others. They 
do not appear to have observed the obvious distinction between 
those provisions of this instrument which transfer powers to 
the general government, and those which confirm and enlarge 
the rights of the states, as they existed previous to its forma- 
tion. When the states achieved their independence, they had 
no rules to regulate their intercourse with each other, but such 
as could be derived from the law of nations. This law as laid 
down by Vattel in relation to offenders is, that a sovereign 
Sought not to suffer his subjects to molest the subjects of 
others, Or to do them an injury; much less should he permit 
them audaciously to offend foreign powers. He ought to 
oblige the guilty to repair the damage, if that be possible—to in- 
flict upon him exemplary punishment, or in short, according to 
the nature and circumstances attending it, to deliver him up to 
the offended state, there to receive justice.’? The rule as stat- 
ed by this eminent author, was defective, as it left it too much 
in the power of the state applied to, to judge of the crime, for 
which an offender should be delivered up, and as no mode of 
prosecuting was specified, in making the demand, and no com- 
pulsory obligation imposed, to ensure a compliance with it 
when made. To remedy these defects, the constitution pro- 
vides that “a person charged in any state with treason, fe- 
lony or other crime, and who shall flee from justice,and be 
found in another, shall, on demand of the executive authority 
of the state, from which he fled, be removed to the state hav- 
ing jurisdiction of the crime.’? It is contended that by this 
clause, unless aman actually flee, run away, or voluntarily go 
into another state, he cannot be demanded by the governor of 
the state in which his crime was committed. The expression 
flee, is not as comprehensive as others that might have been 
employed; but as the great object of this provision was to se- 
cure the punishment of offenders, and thereby preserve the 
harmony of the states, according to all the known rales of con- 
straction, it snould be taken in the sense in which it was used 


by the framers of the constitution. The word flee as it occurs | 


in this clause is synonymous with the word evade. It would 
be trifling with the dignity and importance of the subject ty 
confine this expression strictly to its literal uscaning; for it 
would lead to the abeurd conclusion, that if an offender leaves 
the state, by any means whatever, without his consent, he 
could not be demanded, or surrendered up to the justice of our 
laws. Suppose the case of a man guilty of murder here, who 
is conveyed by force to Georgia, and is tried and acquitted for 
Fupposed offences against the laws of that state. He chooses 
afterwards to reside in Georgia, and, according to the position 
assumed, cannot be demanded of the executive: for he did nat 
flee from justice, if to flee is a voluntary act. This provision 
of the constitution should receive the most liberal eonstractian 
for the reason that it is in faver of the rights of the states, and 
because, without such construction, they will be deprived of 
the power of self protection. Itis undoubtedly trae that the 
states of the union, in all their reserved rights occupy to each 
other the relation of independent sovereignties, and any one of 
them haathe right to demand redress and sati<faction for in- 
juries done by the others, or by their citizens. But having ex- 
pressly relinquished the power to enter into treaties, grant let- 
ters of marque and reprisals. &c. the only means to which re- 
eort can be had to secure the obligations which exist between 
independent states, we should if we rely on the national code, 
be restricted simply to the privilege of preferring our complaints 
without the power of enforcing them. 

Influenced by the views herein expressed, T have transmitted 
to the governor of New York, a copy of an indictment, found 
by the grand jury of Tuscalonsa county at their late session, 
against one of these incendiary editors, by the name of Wil- 
liams, aecompanied with a demand for his delivery for trial to 
the authorities of this state. From the high character of the 
chief magistrate of New York, from his known attachment to 
the union, and the just and liberal views he entertains towards 
the institutions and the people of the south, there is no doubt 
that he will examine the subject with the most favoraMe dicpo- 
sition, and with a sincere desire to render impartial justice, 
and to arrive at a correct interpretation of the constitution. 


State of N. York, erecutive department, Alhany, &th Dec. 1835. 

Srr: The requisition made on me by your excelleney for the 
arrest and delivery of Robert G. Williams has been received, 
together with the documents and papers therewith transmitted; 
and I have given to the application the eareful and mature con- 





sideration due to iten acconut of the high source from which 
it has emanated,and the very grave question Which it presets 
for my determination, The crime imputed to Walliams ts, ‘*the 
wickedly and maliciously causing to be distributed and pub- 
lished a seditious paper in this state, (the state of Alabama), 
maheciously designing and tmtending to incite the slave popula- 
tion thereof to insurrection and rebellion against their mas- 
ters; itis alledged in the requisition, that he ‘thas fled from 
justice, and is now going at large in the state of New York.” 

The indictment charges Williams with having committed 
the crime in the county of Tuscaloosa, which is within the 
territorial limits of the state of Alabama; but in your letter 
to me, transmitted with the requisition, “it is admitted the 
offender was not in the state (of Alabama) when his crime was 
committed, and that he has not fled therefrom aceording to the 
striet literal import of that term.’? For any thing that appears 
tothe contrary, and so T presume the faet to be, Williams, at 
the time he committed the offence, was and still is a citizen of 
the state of New York, subject to its laws, and entitled to the 
rights that belong alike to all its citizens. 

The right on vour part to demand him, and the duty on my 
part to deliver him up, if they exist, are given and imposed by 
that clanse in the constitution of the United States, which de- 
clares that **ta person charged in any state, with treason, felony 
or other come, who shall flee from justice, and be found in 
another state, shall on demand of the executive anthority of 
the state from which he fled, be delivered up, to be remov- 
ed to the state having jurisdiction for the erime.?? Although 
it is conceded that Williams is not literally a fugitive from the 
state of Alabama, and nothing appears to show that he has 
ever been within its territory, yet, according to your construe- 
tion of the clause of the constitution above quoted, itis my duty 
to cause hia to be delivered upon your requisition, Whether 
it he so ar not, depends, as you conceive, upon the meaning to 
be given tothe word flee in that clause. Lam favored with 
your exposition of that term, in that part of your message to 
the legiclature of Alabama, which accompanied the requisi- 
tion. After the best consideration | have been able to give to 
your views. | am constrained to differ from yon, both as to 
yourrnle of construction applicable to this clause, and as to 
the effect of the clause construed by that rate, 

In setting the proper principle of construing this clanse, we 
ought not to be influenced by the peculiar character of the 
case under consideration. If your exposition be once admit- 
ted, the clanse, as expounded by you must he applied to all 
cases whatsoever which fall within its operation. If a state 
ean pass lawson the subject of slavery, making the acts of the 
citizens of other states, done within their respective states, and 
while they are actual residents thereof, crimes against the state 
enacting sneh laws, and thereby acquire the right to have these 
citizens delivered to it for trial and punishments; the same state 
may pass laws on other subjects which will have the same ef- 
fect, and establish the same right to demand the citizens of 
other states whe may violate these laws, Although they have 
never been within the limits of that state. The rightto de- 
mand, and the obligation to deliver up, are eco-extensive. In 
eases to which the constitutional right to demand attaches, 
there is not, and cannot be any right in the exeentive on whom 
the requisition is made,to withhold the offender, whatever be 
the character of the act which is made acrime by the laws of 
the state demanding him. IT have presented this view of the 
subject not merely to exhibit the dangerous consequences that 
would be likely to result from adopting the corfstruction you 
have given to this clause of the constitution, andthence to de- 
duce an argument against the presumption that the framers of 
that instrament intended to confer a right that in its exercise 
wonld produce such consequences; bat lL have considered the 
subject in this view principally for the purpose of showing 
that the obligation on the part of the states to deliver up their 
citizens in sueh eases as the one you have presented, is an 
essential diminution of the powers they would possess as in- 
dependent sovereigniies; and that the sound rule of construe- 
tion which you properly concede to be applicable to those parts 
of the eonstitution which transfer power tothe general go- 
verninent, applies with equal force and pertinency to such parts 
of it as destroy or transfer any portion of the sovereignty of the 
states. If the fact that this clause of the constitution confirms 
and enlarges the rights of the states, as they existed before the 
formation of the general government, constitutes, as you con- 
tend, an argument in favor of giving ita lheral construction, 
is not thisargument neutralized by the consideration that what 
it gives to the states in one respect, it takes away from them 
in another? Tf by this clanse. the right to demand fugitives is 
viven to the states, in cases in which they had it not before 
the adoption of the constitution, the corretative right to refuse, 
in such eases, to deliver up, which must then have existed in 
allthe states, ia also taken awav bv it. If your construction 
he correct, this clause bas conferred the poweron each state 
to pass laws that have an extra territorial operation, and to 
prescribe rnlesto which the citizens of allthe otherstates mast 
conform, or be subject tothe criminal judicature of every state 
passing such laws. This is undoubtedly enlorging the rights of 
the states in one respect, bat it is a serions diminution of their 
sovereignty in another It is more than enlarging former rights, 
it iz conferring new ones; it is given to some of the municipal 
laws of each state,an extraordinary character—a character 
that renders them obligatory heyond the territory of the sove- 
reign power which enacts them. It i* eubjecting the citizens 
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of all the states to new duties, to be imposed on them bya 
power to which they owe no allegiance, and under the jurisdic- 
tion of which they have never placed themselves. [tis ereat- 
dng vew obligations to be periormed by the tespective goveru- 
anents of dhe states. 
have wet been able to find the doctrine advanced by any 
‘writer On Lhe law of jatlions, that it ts the duty of @ soverein 
“State 10 deliver ils own ctlizeus toa foreign power, to be punt=ti- 
ed for acis done by them while within the lterritores of their 
‘own soveremn. ‘The passage you have quoted from Vatiel, 
which speaks of delivertug up the offender, Lain petsuaded 
‘does not apply to such a case, but to the Common Case of ac- 
tual fugitives. The patagrapl, preceding the one from which 
you have made the quotation, is as follows: “If the offended 
state keeps the guilty in bis power, he may, without difficulty, 
punish him and oblige him to make satisfaction. If the guilty 
escape and returns into bis own country, justice may be de- 
manded from his sovereign.??) ‘This writer wot having specified 
a case like the one under consideration, but having mentioned 
the cases of ordinary fugitives, must, Ll think, be understood to 
refer Lo these as presenting occasious for delivering up offen- 
ders, Or withholding them, “accerding to the nature of the 
case, Or the circumstances attending it.?? 
The demand made by one independent nation upon another 


to deliver up fugitives—L mean fugitives in the literal sense of 


the word—is not, | believe, generally regarded as founded ina 
well established principle of right. The right to demand and 
the duty to surrender are sometimes given by treaties; but 
where there are no treaty regulations, a compliance with such 
a demand is a matter of comity, and the fugitive is withheld 
or given up at the discretion of the power within whose juris- 
diction be has taken refuge. 
the Canadas refuses to deliver up the citizens of New York 
who have committed offences in their own state and fled into 
tre British provinces, unless the crime be such as by the laws 
of Eugland is punishable with death, or the infliction of cor- 
poral punishment. Many crimes of an aggravated character 
are not thus punished by the British laws. [allude to whati 
conceive to be the law of nations, and to the practice of in- 
dependent powers, so faras [ am acquainted with it, for the 
purpose of showing that the provision of the constitution re- 
dative to fugitives, is in fact a delegation of power, and should 
be constituted by the same rule thatis appleable to the other 
parts of that instrument which delegates powers. IT certainly do 
not Wish to restrict the range of this power. Limited as [| con- 
ceive it to be, itis inimy judgment very salutary in its opera- 
tion, and [shall very readily give my aid in carrying it to its 
fullextent; but no consideration ean induce me to push it be- 
youd what I deem ite constitutional boundary. [am therefore 
compelled by my sense of duty to apply to this clause of the 
constitution the Ordinary and general approved rule of constiu- 
ing that instrument—the role which gives to the language used 
therein its ordinary import. 

I perceive you are aware of the difficulties which would re- 
sult from the exercise of this power,if carried by construction 
to the extent you propose to give at. You have fairly stated 
the embatrassments under which the prosecuting power would 
labor in iis proceedings against persons brought from other and 
Cistant states within its proper jurisdiction, and there tried for 
acts done in those states, There are other difficulties and dan- 
gers incident to the exercise of this power, net brought tnto 
view by you, which deserve serious cousideration. What oe- 
curs daily inthe ordinary course of criminal proceedings, may 
take place be, ecard to persons transported to a distant juris- 
diction for trial. Tt may happen thatan innocent mau wall be 
accused, and ifdemanded he must be delivered up, should your 
exposition of the constitution be sanctioned. Under these cir- 
cumstances. bis condition would be perilous indeed. Dragged 
from his home, far removed from trends, borne down by the 
weight of imputed guilt, and unable, probably to obtain the 
evidence by which he might vindicate his innocence, if ap- 
pearances were against him, he could scarcely hope to escape 
unmerited condemnation, 


The assumption of a similar power, and the application of it 
to the American colonists, by their acknowledged sovercign, 
to whom they owed a fulland perfectallegiance, was regarded by 
them as an act of revolting tyranny, and assigned inthe Decla- 
ration of Independence as one of the prominent canses that 
had dissolved the bands by whieh they were united to the 
British king and nation. This consideration renders it to my 
mind, very improbable that the framers of the constitution, 
(almost all of whom were revolutionary patriots), intended to 
confer on each state the right to cause the citizens of all others 
to be transported out of Ubeir own state to be tried for acts done 
at home; and [ cannot resort to a loose construction for the 
purpose of extracting such a power from that sacred instru- 
ment, which emanated from their wisdom and experience. 

It is a subject of serious regret tome that lam obliged to 
differ from your excellency as to the rule of construction; but 
if it were otherwise, [ think the resalt of the application you 
have made to me would be the same. Tam apprehensive, and 
I say it with all due respect, that any reasonable rule of liberal 
construction would not extend thisprovision relative to fugi- 
tives, so as to bring the case of Williams within its operation. 
If we could by the force of liberal construction, and without 
unwarranted license, give to the word “flee”? in this clause the 
same meaning as the ordinary import of the word “‘evade,” as 
you propose, it would not, in my opinion, remove the difficulty 


The provincial government of 
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that attends the present application. The meaning of the word 
“evade,” as its etymology indicates, is to go from; and if it be 
assumed that “flee?? is of equivalent lmport to the word 
“evade, and this word, of some of the expressious Commouly 
nsed in defining wt, should be substituted tor the terms ‘flee?’ 
and *fled?? in this clause of the constitution, such au alteration 
Of its language Wonld not so lar extend its Operation as to in- 
pose on the executive of any state the obligation to deliver up 
an offender in a case similar to the one you lave presented to 
jime. “Po sittisty the Word ‘evade,?? aot were subtiuted for 

“Hees? the offender must have done some act with a view to 
elude or escape from justice, and must have gone from the of- 
fended state, before he could be brought within the operation 
of the Clause im question. It does not appear in this case that 
Willams has (and therefore the legal presumption is that be 
has not) done any act whatever to evade, or in any manner to 
escape, from justice; and it is conceded that he has not escaped 
or gone from the state of Alabama. The substitution then of the 
word “evade”? for **flee,”? by a rule of liberal construction does 
nothing to advance the purposes of this application, unless a 
rule of still more liberal constuction is applied to the substituted 
word “evade,?? which would give itan important equivalent to 
the phrase neglect, or refuse to surrender voluntarily, and that 
partof the clause which speaks of the ‘state from which be 
fled,’? is regarded as entirely nugatory in this case. Such a 
license in construing the constitution would effectnally des- 
troy all the restraints and limitations it imposes, and make it 
the source of all power that might be desired to invade the 
rights and sovereignty of the states. By no view that I have 
taken of this clause of the constitution, have L been able to 
discover that it imposes on me, as the executive of the state of 
New York, the obligation, or confers the right, to surrender, 
Williams to the executive authority of Alabama, and IT must 


therefore respectfully decline to comply with the requisition in 
this Case. 





I ought not to close this communication without expressing 
, to you my thanks for the very complimentary manner in which 
you have alluded to me personally in your late message; butin 
a much larger measure do you merit the grateful acknowledg- 
ments Of the people of this state, for the justice you have done 
to the motives and conduct of a vast majority of them, in rela- 
tion to the incendiary proceedings of the abolitionists. Our 
citizens are generally aware of the mischief these proceedings 
are doing among our southern brethren. Large and highly re- 
spectable public meetings in all parts of our state bave already 
been assembled, and have expressed their sentiments upon the 
subject in the strongest terms of reprobation. Inthe proceed- 
ings Of these meeting-; in almost all our publie jourual-; and an 
our social mtercourse, the conduct of the abolitionists have 
been discountenaneed, rebuked and eondemned; the claims of 
ihe south to remain ondisturbed in all their domestic relations, 
have been recognized in ibe mostexpheint manners the duty of 
respecting there claims has been strenuously urged, upon the 
broad ground of plighted fauh and political justice; and the 
strongest appeals that eloquence, argument and = patriotism 
could make, have been addressed to the few abolitionisis 
among us, to induee them to intermit their labors of mischief, 
and abandon their worse than Visionary projects. The feelings 
of almost the entice population bere, is what the south could 
Wish itto be. ‘The powertal energy of public opinion has been 
brought to bear dircetly on this subject, and has exerted, and is 
now exerting a benign influence in repressing the fanaticism 
that has arisen in this section of the union. Many who, with- 
out foreseeing or considering the pernicious results to whieh 
the schemes of the abolitionists would lead, and who had in- 
cautiously given countenance to them, are convineed of their 
errors, have renounced their unfortanate association with these 
fanatics, and now joinin the general condemnation of the aho- 
litton movements. The present state of things here in relation 
to this subject, when viewed from your po-ilion, may not seem 
to justify this statement, but Lam wholly deceived in my obser- 
vations, if it be notas | present it to you. Itis true, there are 
among us a few infatuated individuals, who, from strange and 
perverted views of moral and religious dutivs, or fiom a love of 
inere potoriety, have put forth and are continuing their efforts 
in despite of the strong and sweeping current of public opinion; 
but itis certainly a great error to take their show of organiza- 
tion, and their boastiungs, (made principally with a view to 
check desertion.) for indications of their growing strength, avd 
thenee conclude that public opinion, as it exists among us, and 
operating as it does directly on the subject, is entirely impotent 
tocurb the mad course of this fanaticism. Ou this, Lam sure 
you may rely, thatthe people of New York generally entertain 
the most friendly sentiments towards their brethren of the 
south. They know your rights and will respect them. They 
know their duties to you and will fulfilthem. They appreciate 
the mmportance of the union of the states, aud the unnumbered 
blessings that are suspended on it. They will perform in good 
faith the obligations if imposes, and if in peril, will put forth 
their mightiest «fforts to sustain it, 

Persuaded that these are the views and sentiments of almost 
the entire body of my fellow-citizens, [ have a perfect confi- 
dence that their conduct in relation to this subjeet, and all 
others which affeet the rights and interests of other states, will 
be such as to answer all reasonable expectations, 

[I have the honor to be, with great respect, your obedient 














servant, W. L. MARCY. 


To his excellency John Gayle, governor of Alabama, 
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